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..- OF NEEDED MILK 


EVERY DAY IN 1943! 
Figured on actual Gov’t estimates! .. . This 
milk must go to humans, who are straining 
every effort toward victory! Blatchford’s 
Calf Feed (Meal or Pellets) stands ready 
to help you raise your calves with minimum 
milk and market every possible pound... 
Used by 7 generations. Get a supply NOW! 

SEND FOR FREE MILK-SAVING BULLETIN “Vv” 
How you can send MORE MILK to war. 
Send penny postal — no cost or obligation. 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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Good to the last dre 


“SINCE 1800” 


CALF FEED 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE! 


BELONGS HIGH on the LIST 


e As you “stream-line” your wartime feed inventories to those items 
most essential to America’s “Food for Victory” Program . .. make no 
mistake about the vital function of good Calf Feed. A properly-formu- 
lated Calf Feed does two jobs extraordinarily well: 
1. Immediately releases for human consumption several 
hundred pounds of NEEDED MILK, when fed according 
to tested directions. 
2. Provides nutritive values for building well-developed 
future milk producers . . . at low labor and feed cost. 

Military, Lend-Lease and civilian milk requirements daily grow greater. 
More milk must be had. You can render a timely service to your nation 
now ... by maintaining Calf Feed as a “key” feed in your store .. . and 
showing the way to patriotic milk conservation to every calf-raiser you 
contact. 

We do not say Blatchford’s is the only Calf Feed you should recom- 
mend. There are a number of good Calf Feeds on the market — and the 
saving of the milk is the important thing. If you do recommend Blatch- 
ford’s, you can do so with complete confidence, because it has been used 
with excellent results by over 7 generations! 

Reproduced at left is one of the MILK-SAVING MESSAGES we are 
bringing to more snl million farmers in national farm publications 


such as C try » Successful Farming, Farm Journal and 
many others. Full details and literature gladly sent on request. 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO., WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
“Since 1800” 


SES 
9 
DEPRIVE OUTER 
10 POUNDS 
| Blatchfords 


QUALITY INGREDIENTS © 
make Quality FEED ASK DAWE'S 


When you are in the market for high HOW TO MAKE 
grade quality feed ingredients it will pay 
you to get Paetow’s prices. We point with YOUR FEED BETTER 


pride to our years of satisfactory service to 
the feed trade — it is your guarantee of a 


square deal. Next time you are in the mar- 1 DAWE'S VITAMELK 


ket we urge you to ask for a quotation. a helps put top 


quality into your feeds. It contains 16 
vitamins and trace minerals in laboratory- 
WE OFFER: controlled amounts. It assures your cus- 
tomers a feed that will help produce the 
food so necessary in our war effort. 


BARLEY DAWE'S FLAVONNE 
2. RIBO-D 
MILLFEEDS — the twin of dried milk. Dawe's 
Flavonne equals dried milk in riboflavin. 
MALT HULLS With it you can make a quality feed at 


slightly lower cost. Flavonne contains, in 
addition, vitamin D, wheat germ oil, man- 


MALT SPROUTS ganese and iodine. 
BARLEY CHAFF ALASKA [brand] FEEDING OIL 
® Alaska (brand) feeding oil is avail- 
FEED BARLEY able in forms to suit every type of feed 


manufacturer. Any combination in 55's 
or 30's. Available in 100-D and 600-A; 
BREWERS' GRAINS 400-D and 2000-A; 400D and 3000A; also 


3000A; Dry 400D and Dry 100D. 
LINSEED MEAL 


SOYBEAN MEAL 
DAWE’S VITAMELK CO. 
SCREENINGS CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICK BES POULTRY LITTER or to our Wisconsin Distributors 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


FEED — GRAIN — SCREENINGS 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FEED DEPARTMENT MEMBERS 
CLARENCE MOLL MILWAUKEE GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE 
LIN WILLIAMS GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSN. 
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MERCHANDISING MAGAZINE OF THE FEED INDUSTRY 


“Merchandising is just as 
much of a scientific 
problem as the chemisiry 
of nutrition.” 


APRIL, 1943 


Vol. 19 


No. 4 


DAVID K. STEENBERGH 
Publisher 


ELDON H. ROESLER 
Advertising Manager 


C. L. ONSGARD 
Editor 


ALLEN E. BELL 
Circulation Manager 


ON THE COVER — Once again the 
spring planting season is here and 
farmers everywhere are busy preparing 
to grow the biggest food crop in his- 
tory. Much will depend on the 
weather and other growing conditions 
but feed dealers of the nation can be 
of great assistance in advising farmers 
how to stretch limited supplies of 
feed, seed, and fertilizer. Wartime 
economy demands strict observance 
= the voluntary protein conservation 
plan. 


Ju this thAue... 


Figures Indicate Serious Shortage of Alfalfa Seed... 7 
Reading Room Is Popular with Feed Store Patrons... oe 
Mickey Puts Lem's Radio Program on the Beam... 12 
E. B. Hart Ranks High Among Men of Research... 15 
Watch Out for Gremlins in Your Feed Store... 19 
Feed Man's Campaign Aids Uncle Sam... 20 
Satisfied Feeders Are Best Boosters... Lee 22 
Wilson Features Big Variety of Feeds... 25 
Intensive Selling Doubles Feed Sales... 27 
Food Shortages and the Production of Eggs. 
Permanent Price Ceilings Set on Corn. 35 
Higher Efficiency Cuts Power Costs. 40 
Animal Protein vs. Vegetable Protein in Poultry Feeds... 43 
Handy Kinks for Feed Plant Operators... él 
Tips on Chicks for Backyard Farmers... 65 
Coming 32 Kracked Korn... 49 
Feed for Thought.................. 11 Happy Birthday... 60 
Nutrition War 57 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY by the Editorial Service Company, Incorporated, 741 North Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
David K. Steenbergh, President and Treasurer. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION of the 


Central Retail Feed Association, 741 North Milwaukee street, Milwaukee. David K. Steenbergh, Executive Secretary. 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 35 Douglas road, Glen Ridge, N.J. Louis E. Thompson, Secretary-Treasurer. 
New England Retail Grain Dealers Association, Box 8, Ludlow, Mass. Lynne P. Townsend, Secretary. 
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Your Customers Want to 


SAVE EVERY CHICK 


This Season More than Ever Before 
“EVERY CHICK COUNTS” 


Give them 


100 LBS. NET 


WHEN BACKED 


WISCONSIN 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 
WAUSAU,wiISs. 


Starting-- Growing-- Laying 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


Since 1883 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of ... 
Wheat ®nan 
Wheat Middllinga 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Linseed Meat 
Soybean Meat 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


No priority necessary on available stock — buy 
them while our stock lasts. 


TARPAULINS 


Waterproof — Mildew Proof 
TRUCK COVERS 


Size No. 12 No. 10 No. 8 No. 6 

11.45 oz. 14.73 oz. 18 oz. 21 oz. 
6x10 $ 6.60 $ 7.80 $9.00 $10.20 
9x12 11.88 14.04 16.20 18.36 
12x14 1848 21.84 25.20 28.56 
12x15 19.80 23.40 27.00 30.60 
12x16 21.12 24.96 28.80 32.64 
12x18 23.76 28.08 32.40 36.72 
12x20 26.40 31.20 36.00 40.80 
12x24 31.68 37.44 43.20 48.96 
14x16 29.12 33.60 38.08 
15x18 29.70 35.10 40.50 45.90 
15x20 33.00 39.00 45.00 51.00 
16x24 42.24 49.92 57.60 65.28 
18x24 47.52 56.16 64.80 73.44 


All tarpaulins complete with ropes and eyelets. Write on 
other sizes needed not listed above. Weights quoted are 
based before water-proofing. Terms net ten days on approved 
credit. Otherwise, 50% with order; balance C.O.D. Two 
per cent discount cash with order. Prices are F. O. B. 
Indianapolis and subject to change without notice. 


CANVAS DIVISION 


© MAX KATZ BAG COMPANY 


RILEY 9561 316 S. New Jersey St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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‘Snappy 


Scalper Cleaner Sifter Dresser 


Quickest, simplest, surest-result screening for all 
bulky feed stocks or trashy grain . . . Incredibly 
rapid, free-action sifting for all hard-to-sieve 


materials . . . Requires little power or space — 
easily and cheaply installed . . . Safe for all use 
— operates attentionlessly . . . Made in several 


sizes. 
Ask for Data B-404 
S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


993 Ww. Blvd. | 


So that millions of American boys and girls 
may soon step across the threshold into a 
better world . . . Arcady’s mill, laboratory 
and dealers are working day and night pro- 
ducing and distributing vital feeds for war 
production. 


We feel this responsibility keenly. That is 
why we pledge that Arcady’s famous high 
quality will be maintained in every item of 
“America’s Most Complete Feed Line.” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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figures indicate serious 


‘ 


Shortage 


ITH the arrival of the sea- 
son for sale of field seeds 
it would be well for deal- 


ers to take stock of their alfalfa seed 
inventories and to consider the very 
probable alfalfa seed situation this 
spring. 

There is little doubt but that ori- 
gins of alfalfa seed adaptable for 
planting in states including Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Iowa will be very short. 
In fact, government figures indicate 
that the production of seed from 
adaptable origins for these states is 
approximately only 60 per cent of 
normal demand. 

A situation of this kind definitely 
indicates that there is not going to 
be enough adaptable origin alfalfa 
to give all buyers all of the alfalfa 
seed that they want. 

How this limited quantity of al- 
falfa seed is to be distributed to 
farmers is entirely up to the retail 
dealers, inasmuch as at this time 
the latter own practically all of the 
available seed, very little being 
left in the hands of seed houses or 
primary processors. With this in 
mind, it is understandable that re- 
tail dealers have a very important 
job to do in seeing that this essen- 
tial seed is properly sold and prop- 
erly used. It will be their job to 
more or less ration seed to buyers. 

Practical experience and _ re- 
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seed supplies this spring 


search findings have established 
the following recommendations for 
extending the limited 1943 alfalfa 
seed supply: 

1—Fortify the soil with adequate 
lime, prosphate and potash before 
seeding. 

2—Prepare a good firm seed bed. 

3—Cut the rates of seeding by 
sowing shallow on all heavier soils; 
by seeding on the surface of heavy 
soils and harrowing or rolling in; 
by using a cultipacker seeder on 
sandy soils and on heavy soils 
when the surface is dry. 

4—-Sow mixtures of alfalfa, red 
clover and brome grass or timothy 
on heavy soils—six to eight pounds 
of alfalfa, three to four pounds of 
red clover, and six pounds of brome 
grass or two pounds of timothy. Six 
to eight pounds of hardy alfalfa and 
six pounds of brome grass are 
enough for sandy soils. Because the 
brome grass seeds are large it is 
often necessary to mix them with 
the grains used as a nurse crop. 
The grain should be sown just deep 
enough to cover so that the brome 
grass seeds may germinate and 
break through. 

5—Sow mixtures of seven pounds 
yellow sweet clover, four pounds of 
alsike and four pounds of timothy 
on heavy loam soils not suited for 
alfalfa. 

6—Graze or clip grain when 8 to 
12 inches tall if necessary to save 


moisture for seedings on droughty 
soils. 

7—Inoculate the seed with fresh 
cultures. 

Retail customers may have occa- 
sion to wonder at the shortage of 
this particular essential seed at a 
time like this when they are being 
called upon to produce more and 
more of the products that require 
the feeding of alfalfa hay. 

In answer it may be well to cite 
a few figures to give them an idea 
of the seriousness of the current sit- 
uation. 

The supply and consumption of 
reclaimed alfalfa for the past four 
years are as follows: 


Crop year Supply Disappearance 
(Pounds) (Pounds) 
1939-40 ...... 83,077,000 67,158,000 
1940-41 ...... 88,979,000 71,600,000 
1941-42 77,724,000 64,508,000 
60,343,000 


It will be observed from the 
above figures that the supply for 
the crop year 1942-43, or in other 
words for the coming season, is 
60,343,000 pounds, whereas the con- 
sumption last year was 64,508,000 
pounds. These figures indicate the 
national supply and disappear- 
ance, and show a supply of 4,265,- 
000 pounds less than was used last 
year. 

These totals, however, do not in- 
dicate the real seriousness of the 


(Continued on Page Eighty-two) 
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SILMO feed industry who are carrying 
+ the face of increasing restrictions 


the idea for an 


large 

and a heightening crisis in Manpow 

«ndustry-wide organization to secure official recognition of the 
essential nature of the feed industry and secure relief wherever! 
compatible with the wat effort. 


SILMO’ 
for the good of t 


S wholehearted sup- 
he industry. 


sILMO SAL 
A pivisio® of siILMO CHEMICAt CORP 
Vineland, N. U- A. 
AMIN A & D 
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mrs. crum’s feed store 


eading Ream 


is popular with patrons 


IVING in close relation with 
her patrons and taking an ac- 


tive interest in each individual 
of the community has paid Mrs. H. 
W. Crum in the conduct of her feed 
and produce business which she 
operates under the name of the 
California Produce Co., in Califor- 
nia, Mo. She keeps close watch of 
the country correspondence in the 
weekly papers of the neighboring 
towns and is one of the first to offer 
best wishes to a newly married 
couple. If sorrow comes to a home, 
she either calls by phone or in per- 
son to extend her sympathies and 
flowers or some other appropriate 
gift are always sent following visits 
of the stork at homes of her custom- 
ers. 

California is located in a home- 
loving German community where 
most people are satisfied with the 
common things of life and where 
friendships mean a great deal. The 
people like the little attentions giv- 
en them by Mrs. Crum and are 
pleased that this lady of the feed 
store is interested enough to keep 
tab on their joys and sorrows. 

No doubt few other feed stores in 
the country have a reading room 
for the use of their patrons. But Mrs. 
Crum has established such a room 
in her feed store and it has proved 
immensely popular with both men 
and women. 

A long table was placed in the 
center of the large sales room along 
with a number of comfortable 
chairs. Stacked on the table are 
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copies of the latest magazines and 


newspapers and a rack at one end | 


contains a variety of literature on 


feeds, poultry remedies and other <~ 
useful information. Comic sheets ~~~ 


are also available for amusement 
of children. 

Often the farm women are requir- 
ed to wait for their husbands while 
the latter are transacting business 
about town and during this time the 
reading room provides a convenient 
spot to while away the time. Noth- 
ing fancy about this reading room 
but it is clean and comfortable and 
is the only place in town where ac- 
commodations like this are found. 
Only a few magazines or papers 
are bought outright for this purpose 
for Mrs. Crum subscribes to a num- 
ber herself and after reading them 
puts them on the table for the 
patrons. 


A shelf at one end of the reading 
room also contains a neat display 
of packaged remedies, disinfectants 
and other supplies. Many addition- 
al sales of these items are made as 
the result of the increased use of 
the reading room facilities. 


The interest and ingenuity shown 
by the proprietor has been the 
means of building a big and lasting 
feed trade. Every customer feels 
that he is a personal friend of Mrs. 
Crum and that she is interested in 
his welfare as well as his patron- 
age. In token of this friendship and 
to show appreciation for these cour- 
tesies, almost every day someone of 
her many friends brings in a choice 
pie or cake, or a basket of fruit or 
vegetables. 

The California Produce Co. sells 


* Purina feeds and has done so from 


the first, since Mr. Crum, the 
founder, was sold on that brand 
from his years of employment with 


« the company. In addition, a line of 


Olean feeds from the Olean Milling 
Company, Olean, Missouri, is sold. 


_ Dress pattern sacks, so popular the 


A CHEERFUL personality and 
a genuine interest in the wel- 
fare of her patrons have been 
largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the thriving feed busi- 
ness operated by Mrs. H. W. 
Crum, above, at California, 
Mo. An exterior view of the 
California Produce Co. is 
shown at lower left. 


last few years, are used and this is 
quite attractive to the ladies. They 
select their feed by the dress pat- 
tern. A few sacks of other brands 
and a well known line of poultry 
remedies are also carried. 

Another feature of this business is 
the fact that Mrs. Crum buys any- 
thing the farmer has to sell—poul- 
try, produce, grain. The purchase of 
eggs runs over 120 cases almost 
every week. By arrangement with 
two produce houses, a pick-up is 
made every day of these products. 
Seven to eight cans of cream are 
purchased and picked up daily. 

“I do very little credit business,” 
said Mrs. Crum. “I have to do some, 
especially with dairy farmers, but 
this is limited and I have no trouble 
with collections.” Mrs. Crum said 
that when her husband died, there 
were several thousand dollars on 
the books of the concern but this 
has been gradually collected until 
practically all has been paid. “I 
am sure that I will get most of it,” 
she stated. Mrs. Crum is enthusias- 
tic about her patrons and says 
“they are the best people on earth.” 

The building housing the feed 
store is 40 ft. by 75 ft. of frame con- 
struction and covered with sheet 
iron. It has a full basement in 
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SHE’LL TAKE THE KIND THAT WILL SEE HER THROUGH 


Now, more than ever before, Dependability is 
needed in Poultry Feeding, too 


Borden’s Flaydry-D Poultry Feed Supple- Flaydry-D is a uniform and dependable 
ment is a standardized product and therefore Poultry Feed Supplement. 
may be counted upon to do its work in any 


field of poultry feeding. 


Flaydry-D is farm tested on Borden’s : 
Experimental Farm in Elgin, Illinois, as well 
Produced in a laboratory controlled plant, as on farm flocks throughout the country. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Special Products Division 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GROWTH = EGG PRODUCTION = HATCHABILITY 
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WE’RE AA-1 At last, the work of the feed industry has been officially 
IN THE WAR recognized by the government as essential to winning the 

war. Its products are vital and its skilled employees are 
necessary. This important news is promulgated to the public through two recent 
regulations of the War Production Board and the War Manpower Commission. 


The War Production Board in CMP regulation No. 5 ordered that the feed 
industry be granted an AA-1 priority for the purchase of maintenance and 
repair parts, operating supplies and minor items of productive capital additions 
or replacements not exceeding $500 in value, excluding the cost of labor. This 
preference rating became available on April 1. 


The War Manpower Commission in its approved list of essential occupations 
(Group 6) has included production managers and supervisors of feed mills, 
grain and feed mill foremen, supervising grain elevator operators, grist millers, 
grain and feed mill operators, millwrights, feed mill power engineers, feed mill 
maintenance men and grain and feed smutters. 


Up to the present the feed industry, while appreciating the job to be done, 
has been struggling along with little recognition from government war agen- 
cies. The demand for feed has been tremendous and in addition to worrying 
about supplies of feed ingredients the feed manufacturers and dealers have 
been handicapped in their efforts to keep going by ‘scrap of paper” priorities 
and the misunderstanding by draft boards of the war necessity of permitting 
key employees to stay on the job. 


The new WPB and the WMC regulations will not entirely solve the problem 
but do place the feed industry on a par with all other truly essential war 
industries. They will go a long way toward enabling feed manufacturers to 
keep their skilled employees and to keep their mill equipment functioning. 


As the war continues, we predict that the importance of feed for food will 
steadily gain in both official and public consciousness. It may even be, before 
the end of this year, that feed manufacturing will have a higher war necessity 
priority than munitions manufacturing. 
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Comes 


with idea that puts lem’s 
air program on the beam 


FRAIL, middle-aged man 
emerged from the office door 
of Hickory Grove feed store. 

Lem Jones, proprietor, watched him 
depart and shook his head. 

“Sure wish I could get together 
with that man Barnes from the radio 
station at Bingstown,” he muttered 
to Mickey, his office boy. “He's been 
after me for months to put a radio 
program on the air. Nice fellow. 
Poor in health and has a big family 
and can't get into the service. But 
he just hasn't got an idea for a 
program that I like.” 

“What about that hill-billy band 
from Kenton. Everybody's crazy 
about their music,” suggested 
Mickey. 

“Naw,” Lem objected. “I'd have 
to share the program with three 
other advertisers and I just don't 
like that idea. When I go on the air, 
all the time is going to be mine and 
my program is going to be different. 
After all, Mickey, we're the biggest 
and best feed store in these here 
parts and we've got to show the 
folks we can be different.” 

“Yeah, boss, I guess you're right,” 
agreed Mickey. “Sure wish I was 
one of them script writers. I'd figure 
out something that would make the 
Hickory Grove feed store known all 
over this state.” 

“Well, Mickey,” interrupted Lem. 
“Let’s drop the subject. “There's 
Mrs. Jones coming in for her Victory 
garden seeds and you'd better help 
her pick them out.” 

“Sure thing, boss,” said Mickey, as 
he wheeled and greeted the boss’ 
wife with an ear-to-ear smile. 

Mickey's mind wasn't exactly on 
his work as he helped Mrs. Jones 
thumb through the colorful array of 
seed packets near the cash register. 
Nothing set his mental processes 
into high gear quicker than a prob- 
lem that was puzzling his boss. But 
somehow he managed to offer sug- 
gestions to Mrs. Jones which met 
with her approval. 

The mental maelstrom had not 
abated as Mickey reached home 
that evening. 

“Land's sakes, Mickey,” chided 


by Sgt. EMIL J. BLACKY 


his mother. “You act like the whole 
world was resting on your should- 
ers. What's eatin’ you?” 

“Aw, nuthin, mom. Just business,” 
the flustered office boy retorted. 
“I'm just thinking.” 

“Well, can you stop the wheels 
of that master brain of yours long 
enough for me to tell you some 
news? You remember Wilbur 
Doakes, the young man you used 
to go fishing with. His mother got 
a letter from him today. And what 
do you think. He’s been promoted 
to sergeant in the army. Nice, smart, 
clean-cut boy. He certainly deserv- 
ed it.” 

“Gee, Maw, you don't say. I'll 
run right over to the Doakes’ now 
and see if Mrs. Doakes will let me 
read the letter.” 

Mrs. Doakes did, and Mickey 
practically devoured the news Wil- 
bur had to tell about himself and 
his new duties as a sergeant. 

It was not until he clambered up 
his own porch steps that the idea 
flashed through his mind. 

“Mom,” he cried, bursting through 
the doorway, “I've got it; I've got 
it!” 

“Got what?” queried his mother. 

“Mom, I've got the greatest radio 
program that ever hit the air. You 
wait and see. And won't the boss 
give me a raise when he hears 
about it. You wait and see!” 

Throwing up her hands in utter 
bewilderment as Mickey spun up 
the stairway to his room, his mother 
dismissed his antics with a shrug 
of her shoulders. She was accus- 
tomed to such tantrums. 

It was Mickey who unlocked the 
doors of the Hickory Grove feed 
store on the following morning. 
Straight to Lem Jones’ desk he went 
and whistled “Over There” as he 
neatly arranged the papers and 
gadgets on it. Mickey was still busy 
dusting the office and humming 


“The Marine's Hymn’ when Lem 
entered 15 minutes later. 

“Why all the ambition this morn- 
ing?” greeted Lem. “Giving a 
party?” 

“Gee, boss, sit down,” he plead- 
ed. “I've got a big idea for a radio 
program that I want to tell you 
about.” 

The bookkeeper gazing from her 
desk at Lem and Mickey, could see 
them huddled closely together, con- 
versing in low tones. She wondered 
what fool stunt they were up to 
now. And she soon learned. 

A week later as she sat at home 
listening to her radio she turned 
the dial to the station Mickey had 
instructed her to get. The familiar 
voice that came over the air made 
her start. 

“Good evening, folks,” sounded 
the voice in a homey, chatty style. 
“This is your old friend, Lem Jones, 
of the Hickory Grove feed store 
taking to the air to talk to you 
about things that are nearest and 
dearest to the hearts of all of us. 
But before we start this series of 
new broadcasts which will be 
heard over this station every Tues- 
day and Thursday evening at 7:00 
p.m., let's listen to music by the 
Bingstown Buglers. Take it away, 
boys.” 

There followed a medley of “The 
Marines’s Hymn,” “Here Comes the 
Navy,” “Anchors Aweigh,” “The 
Caissons Go Rolling Along,” and 
“The Army Air Corps!” 

“And now,” continued Lem Jones, 
as the music faded, “we are going 
to read letters from our boys in the 
service—your boys and mine, who 
will be glad you are glad to hear 
from them and also glad to hear 
from you. First on the program is 
good news from our old friend, Wil- 
bur Doakes—now Sergeant Wilbur 
Doakes.” 

And, continuing in his chatty, fire- 
side style Lem read the letter. There 


(Continued on Page Seventy) 
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500,000,000 
MORE CHICKS 


Vitamin-fortified feeds will help 
them live, grow, produce 


One-half billion more chicks than in 1941—that’s the 
goal for 1943! 


With this vast increase in the number of chicks to be 
fed by poultrymen—your responsibility as a feed man- 
ufacturer becomes greater than ever. Only chicks that 
live will aid in egg and meat production. 


Feeds must contain all the ingredients that aid liv- 
ability, growth and production. Of special concern 
are Vitamins A and D. Make sure your feeds contain 
enough of these vitamins, by using a dependable source. 


Squibb offers you three products of guaranteed potency 
with which to fortify your feeds. 


For those who have sufficient Vitamin A from natural 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 
Branch Offices: 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
PACIFIC COAST SALES AGENT: 
CARL F. MILLER & CO., Inc. 

1217 Sixth Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 
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sources in their feed formulas, Squibb offers D-SEC, a 
dry form of Vitamin D. Tests show that D-SEC is as 
effective as fish liver oil in supplying Vitamin D—so 
essential to the utilization of minerals for good shell 
texture, hard shells, and hatchability. 


D-SEC also saves you money. It is easy to handle, easy 
to mix—disperses evenly and cannot congeal in cold 
weather. D-SEC is light in weight—saves in freight 
costs and handling, reduces storage space. It is offered 
in 900,000 A.O.A.C. chick units per Ib. 


In addition to D-SEC, Squibb also offers EXADOL*— 
a high potency Vitamin A and D Oil—and SQUIBB 
FEEDING OIL—for both Vitamins A and D. Write 
today for prices and facts about all three. Address 
Department FB.3, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary 
and Animal Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


% Exadol is a trademark of E. R. Squibb & Sons 


| SQUIBB — a Name you rRusT 


he NUTRITIONIST, too, 
helps speed production/ 


Uncle Sam asks for more eggs, more meat, more milk. 


No one, perhaps, knows better how to answer this demand than today's 
nutritionist. 


He would say, “The first requirement for quantity production is quality.” 
Quality—not in one, but in every feed ingredient. This is important if feeds 


‘iswberes vos. = are to produce more—without waste. And that’s why so many feed manu- 
ne facturers rely on Atkins & Durbrow for their vitamin oil requirements. 
E. R-Squibb & Sons wl 
EXADOL Here at "the House of Vitamins” they find represented only firms that are 
well-known, reputable manufacturers of quality vitamin products—Cali- 
e fornia Packing Corporation, Pabst Brewing Company, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
D-SEC and VioBin Corporation. 
900,000 or 450,000 'A.0.A.C. Associate your feeds with these quality names. Buy their products, through 


Vitamin D units per Ib. 


. Atkins & Durbrow. You get the finest in vitamin products for poultry feed- 


ing — products of every type— for every requirement — and at no price 
VioBin Corporation 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL 
A cold processed, extracted We have sales representatives operating from 12 centrally located cities. 
tad @ Mcaube 4 Our local warehouse stocks are in many distributing centers. We can 
nS render you prompt, efficient service at all times. 
P. Brewing Co. 
PABST'S BREWERS ‘DRIED YEAST We urge you to see the Atkins & Durbrow representative the next time he 
calls. Hear his story. You'll find him the type of man you like to do business 
158,900 gemmos Nicotinic Acid with — a true representative of a quality house. 
California Packing Conn HEADQUARTERS FOR 
REGULAR BIOTOL QUALITY VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


Not less than 85 Vitomin D 
and 600 Vitamin A units 


SUPER BIOTOL. ATKINS DURBROW 
Not jess than 3,000 Vitamin ; & 7 I N Cc. 


A and 400 Vitamin D units (Proprietors of The OK Company) 


VITAMIN A OIL : 
25,000 U.S.P. Xi “A” units 165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
per gram 
CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA KANSAS CITY 
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PROF. E. B. HART 


T the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison there is a vener-. 


able scientist, old in age as 
we consider it today, but young in 
heart and mind. He represents a 
portion of the spirit of animal re- 
search and nutrition as it has de- 
veloped through the years. His 
name is associated with the first 
experiments ever carried on in ani- 
mal research as we now know it. 
Sixty-eight years old, he looks back 
on a lifetime of chemical and nutri- 
tional research—a lifetime that is 
rich in golden memories and the 
satisfaction that goes with work 
well done. 

His name is Prof. E. B. Hart. 

As he sits in his large office in 
the trim brick building on the uni- 
versity campus, the scientist im- 
presses the visitor with his kindly 
and cordial bearing. His gray hair, 
his alert eyes, his soft voice and 
erect stature, are an accurate tip- 
off as to why he has been so 
successful. 

These characteristics explain why 
Prof. Hart has obtained the coop- 
eration and respect of those who 
serve under him, why Wisconsin 
has been a real leader in the field 
of animal research and nutrition. If 
you were to ask Prof. Hart today to 
relate some of the history of Wis- 
consin research, his story would not 
be about Prof. Hart. Oh, no, far from 
that. He would tell you of the late 
Dean W. A. Henry of the Wisconsin 
college of agriculture, of the late 
Dr. S. M. Babcock whose name is 
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hart ranks high among 


Unsung 


in nutritional research 


by ELDON ROESLER 


known to every dairyman through- 
out the world, of Dr. Harry Steen- 
bock who gained fame as “trapper 
of the sun,” of Dr. E. V. McCollum 
who discovered vitamins in butter- 
fat, or of others of his co-workers or 
students. 

Only if you insisted would you 
learn more of the part Prof. Hart 
has played in work at Wisconsin. 
We insisted on learning more — 
that is why we can bring you this 
story. 

Dean Henry and Dr. Babcock 
have a story all their own. To tell 
it would require a book, not an 
article such as this, but for the sake 
of brevity we will relate how Prof. 
Hart came to Wisconsin and how 
the names of Dean Henry and Dr. 
Babcock are woven into the Wis- 
consin pattern. 

Prof. Hart was born on a farm, 
seven miles south of Sandusky, 
Ohio. Education really came the 
hard way for him since he had to 
walk those seven miles to reach 
school each day, come hail, rain or 
snow. Even then, science was his 
long suit and his high school teach- 
er in Sandusky saw possibilities of 
greatness in the youth. He urged 
him to enroll at the University of 
Michigan, in Ann Arbor in 1892. 

After five years of study, Mr. Hart 
became an assistant professor at 
Michigan. He had studied the chem- 
istry of metals but that was not his 
first love. His primary interest then 
was medicine which he had studied 
to some extent at Ann Arbor, and 


ONE of the several cows with 
a "window" in its side, used for 
experimental purposes at the 
University of Wisconsin, is 
shown here with William Voss, 
caretaker at the university barn 
for over 37 years. By means of 
this opening it is possible to 
withdraw samples from the 
cow's rumen for analysis at any 
time during the process of 
digestion. 


when a chance for a position at the 
Geneva (N.Y.) experiment station 
at $50 a month presented itself, Mr. 
Hart quickly snatched at the oppor- 
tunity. 

That was in 1897 and for three 
years Hart worked under the guid- 
ance of W. J. Jordan, director of the 
station. Then a chance for foreign 
study appeared on the horizon. 
Scientists in Germany had done a 
great deal of work on protein chem- 
istry and Mr. Hart felt he would 
like to learn more about that sub- 
ject. 

So off he went to Germany and 
studied at the University of Mar- 
burg and the world-famous Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. For two years 
he digested the work of German 
scientists and then back to the 
Geneva station. Director Jordan 
had become interested in nutrition 
—he had worked with Dr. Babcock, 
Wiley and Armstrong, all of whom 
had served at Geneva at one time. 
This same interest now surged in 
the breast of Prof. Hart. 

At that time Dr. Babcock, now at 
Wisconsin, had already compiled a 
fine record at that University. He 
had heard of young Hart at Geneva 
and soon there was a good offer 
from Wisconsin. To Wisconsin came 
Prof. Hart and he has been there 
since. 

“When I came to Wisconsin it 
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was understood that I was to work on milk 
problems,” he explained with a knowing 
smile in his eyes. “But I had heard of Dr. 
Babcock’s first experiments in the late 90's 
with two cows. These cows had been 
placed on controlled diets—one of corn, 
one of oats. The cow fed only oats died in 
three months, the one on corn prospered. 

“The question came up whether my time 
should be split between nutritional re- 
search and milk. Fortunately the university 
had received some Adams money for fun- 
damental research and finally Dean Henry 
decided that I should devote part of my 
time to nutritional research.” 

JUST WHAT HE WANTED 

That was just what Prof. Hart wanted. 
He had heard of Dr. Babcock’s first work 
with the two cows and something inside 
him now said that he should delve further 
into the work Dr. Babcock had started. 

In 1907 he teamed up with young George 
Humphrey, professor of animal husbandry 
at the university. They were more fortu- 
nate than Dr. Babcock was in his first 
trials. Dr. Babcock had to beg for two 
cows with which to try his experiment. 
Prof. Hart obtained 16 heifer calves with 
little difficulty. 

Under the able guidance of Dr. Babcock, 
Prof. Hart and Prof. Humphrey went to 
work. They divided the young, healthy 
five-month old heifer calves into four 
groups. At that time an adequate diet was 
considered one which was balanced in 
energy and protein. That was all that was 
considered. But these Wisconsin men felt 
that the diet went beyond that—that there 
was something unknown over and above 
energy and protein which was mighty 
vital in the diet of a cow. With this in 
mind, they organized the experiment in 
the old Wisconsin dairy barn that is still 
in use. 

Each lot of four calves was fed a ra- 
tion totally different from any other group. 
One lot was placed on a corn diet—corn 
meal, corn stover, corn gluten. The next 
was given only wheat—wheat meal, wheat 
straw, wheat gluten. The third lot was 
placed on an oat diet—whole oats, rolled 
oats and oat straw. 


CHECK LOT 

Then as a check lot, the fourth group 
was fed a mixture of all three grains, one- 
third each of corn, oats and wheat. The 
wisdom of the experimental work in the 
past years, what little there was, would 
point toward a foregone conclusion that 
the fourth lot would make the most rapid 
gains and be the healthiest because the 
mixed diet was then considered perfection 
so far as energy and protein went. 

But as the work progressed the eyes 
of the agricultural world were opened by 
this experiment of Dr. Babcock, Prof. Hart 
and Prof. Humphrey. 

On paper, each of these groups of calves 
were getting the same amount of protein 
and energy in sugar, starch and fat. Wil- 
liam Voss, the caretaker of the university 
barn who has served there continuously 
now for 37 years, was appointed nurse 
maid to the lot. He made sure that the 
feed was given in the correct proportions 
and that necessary records were kept up 
to date. 

One year later, the 16 calves were all 


gaining at about the same rate. It looked 
like their diets, though diiferent, were 
the same in food value. Of course, those 
calves on corn looked a little more sleek 
and fuller through the body and those on 
wheat were somewhat sluggish. 

But that told no story. So the experi- 
ment continued. These men of research de- 
cided to make the experiment run through 
the entire life of the animals. They were 
all bred to Coralette’s Son, a pure-bred 
Guernsey bull. 

Those cows on corn, faced motherhood 
without trouble. Their calves were healthy, 
normal and frisky. Those on oats and the 
mixed diet gave calves that were fair. The 
oats did better, three out of four lived — 
the mixed diet not good—only one of four 
lived. But the cows which had been fed 
wheat astounded the able professors. 

These unlucky creatures went through 
the throes of abortion. Their calves were 
generally born dead or if alive at birth 
had fits or were blind and in all cases 
failed to live. 


FIRST REPORT 

The first report that came out on this 
experiment in published form adopted the 
old idea for the poor showing of wheat. 
It was concluded that wheat was toxic. 
At that time there were only two things 
which could make a diet bad—infection or 
toxicity. Deficiencies as we know them to- 
day just were not recognized. But it took 
Wisconsin to prove that “toxicity” was not 
the reason for the failure of its wheat diet. 

But that explanation did not satisfy Dr. 
Babcock, Prof. Hart and Prof. Humphrey. 
There must be some other factor that 
weighed heavily in the scales, they rea- 
soned. Meantime Dr. E. V. McCollum had 
come from Yale university to join the work 
and Dr. Harry Steenbock had completed 
his education at Wisconsin and joined the 
staff. 

They continued the cows on the same 
diet and bred them again. Results were 
the same, the corn fed cows had healthy 
calves—the wheat fed cows showed the 
same results. Their calves either died or 
were born dead. Finally two of the wheat 
fed cows also died. © 

Finally it was decided to reverse a por- 
tion of their experiment. They took a mis- 
erable wheat-fed cow and put her on a 
corn diet. They called her old No. 570— 
which today is famous in the experimental 
history of the University of Wisconsin. The 
corn-fed cows were put on a wheat diet. 

EXPERIMENT REVERSED 

Seventh wonder of the world! After 
three months on the corn diet the scrawny 
wheat-fed cow came back to normal. But 
the unfortunate formerly healthy corn-fed 
cow? In three months she had lost interest 
in life, laid down and died. 

This was puzzling. But the answer was 
not around to be snatched out of thin air. 
The years passed. Dr. McCollum worked 
meticulously on his problems but in 1917 
shifted to Johns Hopkins university. Prof. 
Hart carried on, now with the able assist- 
ance of Dr. Steenbock. 

Time passed. It was 1924, 14 years after 
the famous No. 570 experiment. Prof. Hart 
and Dr. Steenbock put some more cows on 
a wheat ration but this time they added to 
the ration two per cent of cod liver oil, 


two per cent of bone meal and one per 
cent of common salt. 
RESULTS WERE DIFFERENT 

The results were different. The cows fed 
wheat with these small additions thrived 
and gave birth to normal, healthy calves. 
The professors worked long and hard over 
the results and finally discovered that the 
reason for the change was a mysterious 
substance in cod liver oil, plus the cal- 
cium of the bone meal. This substance pre- 
vented abortion, blindness and all the 
other ailments of the wheat-fed cows of 
1908-10. Prof. Hart and Dr. Steenbock nam- 
ed this mysterious substance Vitamin A. 

Earlier, before Dr. McCollum left Wis- 
consin in 1917, he made the first inroads 
into the realm of vitamins. McCollum had 
done a great deal of work on rats. He had 
been feeding the rats a ration which con- 
tained casein, a salt mixture, lactose and 
butterfat. The rats grew well. 

Then Dr. McCollum tried a little experi- 
ment with one group of rats. He substituted 
lard for the butterfat and the rats would 
not grow at any appreciable rate. If he 
took the lactose out of the ration the result 
was the same. 

That launched a series of experiments 
which culminated in the discoverey of an- 
other important food element—the vitamin 
B complex. It was finally proved by Dr. 
McCollum that lactose was the carrier for 
the B complex water soluble vitamins. 
When the lactose was taken out, the rats 
did not get the benefit of the water soluble 
portion of the important B vitamin. When 
the butterfat was taken out the ration 
lacked the fat soluble vitamins. This work 
by Dr. McCollum was the origin of the 
terms water and fat soluble in relation to 
vitamins. That beginning pointed the way 
to important work in the B complex vita- 
min—work which made a deep impression 
on the scientific thinking of the world. 

FAME SPREADS FAR 

Later the fame of Wisconsin was spread 
far and wide by the work of Dr. Steenbock 
and his ability to “trap the sun.” Dr. Steen- 
bock had worked long hours with rats. He 
had read of the work in Europe—how cod 
liver oil given to poor children had put 
lime into their bones, had cured their rick- 
ets. He had reviewed the work of Huld- 
schinsky, the German, who cured rickets 
by exposing children to the light of a new 
lamp called a sun lamp—the predecessor 
of the mercury quartz lamp. 

Dr. Steenbock persuaded the university 
to purchase one of these sun lamps. Then 
began a series of experiments which prov- 
ed as important as any which have come 
out of any institution. . 

Finally, Dr. Steenbock hit upon the idea 
of feeding a group of rats a diet which 
would be considered adequate. It consisted 
of luscious yellow corn, wheat and wheat 
gluten, gelatine, common salt and carbon- 
ate of lime. The rats thrived and became 
fat little balls of flesh but they failed to 
walk. They suffered from rickets. 

Then Dr. Steenbock hit upon an idea. 
He placed a portion of the rat's ration 
under the university sun lamp for a brief 
period. Then he fed the rats this portion. 
He gave them nothing else—no sun, no 


(Continued on Page Fifty-one) 
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! Thank the U. S. Navy 
| _ For Keeping Natural A and D Oil Flowing 


Farallone natural Vitamin A and D oils are your Vitamin A and D requirements with 


available still because of the fighting ability of NATURAL A AND D FEEDING OILS 
the U.S. Navy and the courage of our fishermen. FORTIFIED VITAMIN D FEEDING OILS 

Ask our distributor for the Farallone Oil NATURAL VITAMIN A FISH OILS 
that you require. Farallone is able to meet FORTIFIED COD LIVER OIL 


URGENT: Oil drums are war weapons. The imme- 
diate return of empty drums is absolutely essential 
to insure future deliveries of your oil in drums. 


FARALLONE PACKING COMPANY 


Pier 92 - San Francisco - California 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE - 350 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
DISTRIBUTED BY: WAYNE FISH & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. ° EELSINGH & LUGTIGHIED, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SOUTH TEXAS FEED CO., Houston, Texas bd BRADLEY & BAKER, 155 East 44th St., New York, N.Y. 
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IODINE 
Your Feeds 


Natural 
SAFETY FACTOR 


There Is Plenty On Hand 


D.spire shortages of some important mon result of lack of iodine. To prevent 
feed items, there is plenty of iodine for goiter only a little iodine is needed, but 
all requirements. This is reassuring, that little is just as important as the 
because complete balanced nutrition is _ largest item in the list. Its cost is negli- . 
so important in increased food produc- gible—so low that it adds scarcely any- 
tion... and iodine is vital in nutrition _ thing to feed costs. 


of all farm animals. To insure the protection of your cus- 
Authorities in nutrition agree that tomers’ livestock and poultry, be sure 
goiter in livestock and poultry isacom- your feeds contain iodine. 


Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc. 


120 Broadway - New York 75 E. Wacker Drive - Chicago 
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they make life miserable 
for unwary feed dealers 


ATCH out for Gremlins!... 
What? You don’t believe 
they exist! 


Well, take a careful look around 
you. Gremlins are everywhere and 
into everything, working overtime 
to cause trouble. They were born 
somewhere on a British airfield—a 
mischievous race of pygmies look- 
ing like a minature copy of Rumpel- 
stiltskin. In England they are the 
bane of the R. A. F. They cause 
machine guns to jam, bring about a 
sudden shift of wind when bombers 
are ready to take off, and one of 
their delights is punching holes in 
flying boat floats. 

Somehow Gremlins migrated to 
America, perhaps as stowaways in 
the hold of a returning American 
convoy ship, in the fuselage of a 
United States-bound plane, or 
under the fins of an ocean fish. 
Nevertheless, they are here and at 
this minute are lurking or running 
rampant in your own feed store. 

They aggravate customers by 
fanning their tempers to seething 
flame, causing patrons to bark at 
you when you are out of stock on 
an item they want. Sometimes the 
more persistent pixies conceal 
themselves in the pockets of these 
disgruntled customers and accom- 
pany them home. There they con- 
tinue to egg the patron along until 
he blasts out about you to his wife 
who in turn tells the neighbor's 
wife, and then you're in a general 
gossip mess. 

While they are in the farm cus- 
tomer’s home, the meanest of the 
Gremlins will discover where the 
unpaid bills are kept. They'll pick 
yours from the lot and nonchalantly 
proceed to make a meal of it. 
(Gremlins like paper, you know, 
because they never have a clean 
slate.) Then these pigmy saboteurs 
retire to a corner and watch for 
results. They wait for the rural mail 
carrier to arrive around the first of 
the month and when he drops an- 
other bill from you in the mail box, 
they feast again. 

Then you wonder why your cus- 
tomer shouts, when you threaten to 
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DON’T LET GREMLINS GET THE UPPER HAND! 


sue him to collect: “Why, you so- 
and-so, I never got a bill from you!” 

And that, in case you don’t know 
it, greatly amuses Gremlins. They 
just laugh and laugh. 

Weaker Gremlins who are too 
timid to venture into the field, ply 
their ignominous trade inside your 
office. Their favorite sport is dipping 
their pointed shoes in the inkwell 
and then skipping over monthly 
statements lying on the desk, dex- 
terously changing a one to a six. 
They also add a zero here and there 
by gracefully executing a complete 
circle on one toe, while imitating 
Sonja Heinie on skates. Of course, 
when the customer gets his bill, it's 
always $10 or $15 higher than what 
he actually owes. And when this 
irate patron comes storming into 
the office and threatens to tear you 


limb from limb, the weak little 
Gremlins just roll over and pass 
out .. . laughing. 

Mechanical Gremlins work in 
greasy coveralls. They gather bits 
of gummy substances from the 
warehouse floor and stuff it in the 
holes through which you oil work- 
nig parts of your feed grinder and 
mixer. They'll not even stop at the 
idea of sprinkling sand on revolv- 
ing shafts to cause them to wear 
down faster. One of their particu- 
larly delightful antics is tossing 
nails and bits of metal in grain and 
then watching with sadistic glee as 
sparks fly and you cuss as you see 
another set of grinding plates 
ruined. Doing this alone sometimes 
doesn't satisfy them. After the feed 
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Campaign 


OW are your chickens com- 
ing along, Jeff?” 


“Is your cow better, Mr. 
Davis?” 

That's the way many customers 
of the Slidell Seed & Feed store, 
Slidell, La., are greeted since S. L. 
Cassagne, the owner, launched a 
campaign to promote the raising of 
more and healthier livestock and 
poultry. Not only is he achieving 
his purpose but what is more im- 
portant the results are reflected in 
steadily increasing sales of feed. 


It is less than a year since Mr. 
Cassagne took over this business 
but from the outset he has main- 
tained that in view of the national 
emergency and pending food short- 
age it was up to him as well as 
other feed dealers to actively back 
the program for bigger food pro- 
duction. 

After studying the problem he 
decided that increased agricultural 
goals could best be obtained by a 
combination of three methods, 
namely: 


(1) By raising larger numbers of 
poultry and livestock. 

(2) By reducing mortality rates, 
especially among poultry, caused 
by disease, overcrowding and un- 
sanitary conditions. 

(3) By increasing production 
through use of better feeds and 
feeding practices. 

In looking about for the best way 
to carry on this promotion Mr. Cas- 
sagne decided to take to the air, 
and accordingly contracted for ra- 
dio time on station WWL in New 
Orleans. In addition he enlisted the 
aid of the local newspaper publish- 
er who agreed to run publicity stor- 
ies on the food and feed situation in 
connection with the feed store's ad- 
vertising program. 


For his own part Mr. Cassagne 
decided he could best help the cam- 
paign along by obtaining more in- 
formation on the control and diag- 
nosis of poultry and livestock dis- 
eases. Through the intensive train- 
ing program of his commercial feed 
manufacturers he had already ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of 


helps uncle sam and aids 
both dealer and patrons 


scientific feeding methods and his 
next move was to install a complete 
line of Dr. Salsbury’s poultry reme- 
dies and sanitary products. 

The remedy manufacturers oblig- 
ingly supplied him with adequate 
literature on poultry health and by 


POULTRY health is an impor- 
tant feature in the one-man 
campaign to boost production 
goals waged byS. L. Cassagne, 
Slidell, La. He is shown here 
just after having vaccinated 
the turkey in his arm. 


werking closely with company rep- 
resentatives, in addition to diligent 
siudy, he soon became somewhat 
of an expert in this line. 


Ii wasn't long before people in 
the trading area began to find out 
that Mr. Cassagne knew what he 
was talking about and his advice 
and suggestions on ailments of both 
livestock and poultry proved so ef- 
fective that feeders were quick to 
run to him with their troubles. 


Although nearly all newspapers 
and magazines in addition to the 


various radio stations have been 
carrying a wealth of publicity on 
the food shortage and the necessity 
of bigger food production, Mr. Cas- 
sagne feels that his own private 
campaign has been of some influ- 
ence, too. 

In the past, many producers came 
to expect certain losses of livestock 
and poultry each year. Now, how- 
ever, they know that every single 
chick and chicken counts a great 
deal and it is not uncommon for this 
feed dealer to get three or four calls 
a day from worried farmers who 
have noticed some minor ailment in 
their flock or herd. 

Often times Mr. Cassagne is able 
to make a diagnosis from the de- 
scription given him on the phone 
but if he is the least bit in doubt, 
he hastens to make a visit in person 
and prescribe the proper remedy or 
treatment. He is not “bull-headed” 
though and in extreme cases he is 
quick to suggest calling in a veter- 
inary or outside expert. 

“We've had remarkable success 
with this poultry health campaign,” 
says the energetic feed store owner. 
“It's surprising how often some 
simple remedy has been able to 
clear up a condition that might well 
have caused many fatalities had it 
been neglected. Farmers have also 
found that cleanliness and sanita- 
tion are important factors in poultry 
health and my sales of disinfectants 
and remedies have more than dou- 


bled in volume during the past six. 


months.” 

The majority of people living in 
the Slidell area are known as old 
time farmers, largely farming by the 
rule of thumb. Scientific feeding 
ideas were not favorably consider- 
ed and in many cases were dis- 
credited in this territory. This, how- 
ever, didn't stop Mr. Cassagne from 
hammering away at the benefits of 
scientific feeding. Whenever he had 


(Continued on Page Seventy-two) 
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YOU PROFIT TWICE 


R ecommeEND that your customers mix Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Avi-Tab in their chicks’ mash right from the start. arg 


Avi-Tab contains tonics, stimulants, correctives, trace minerals, 
mold inhibiting ingredients. Try it to pep up sluggish chicks. 
You (1) profit from your sales of Avi-Tab, (2) get customers’ 


thanks for better feed results. 


PHEN-O-SAL, the DOUBLE-DUTY 
Drinking Water Medicine 
Another DOUBLE-PROFIT Item 


1. Checks germ growth in drinking water. 
Medicates chick’s digestive system. 
Because Phen-O-Sel does this double duty, you 


profit from fast, steady sales, plus customer satis- 
faction. 


MEMBER 


ene mgetriepebey oe Poultry raisers recognize this sign as a guide to sound poultry health advice. 
Advertise and display it prominently. 


Dr. Salsbury’s 


HEALTH SERVICE 


THE Ideal FLOCK CONDITIONER 
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YOUR DR. SALSBURY DEALERSHIP 
MEANS POULTRY HEALTH LEADERSHIP 


FREE HELPS BOOST PROFITS 


You receive valuable free sales and advertis- 
ing helps, productive merchandising assistance 
—get extra profit benefit from big two-color 
farm and poultry paper advertising and radio 
broadcasts from coast to coast. Check your 
stock now: demand is up. If stock is low, 
mail in your order promptly. 
DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 


A Nation-wide Poultry Health Service 
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AFTER 26 years in the feed 
business, Merritt G. Pierce, 
above, maintains that there is 
still much to be done in spread- 
ing the gospel of better feeds 
and better feeding methods for 
increased production of all 
food crops. 


N Wolcottville, Ind., Merritt G. 

Pierce, owner of the Wolcott- 

ville Elevator Co., began busi- 
ness 26 years ago. He operates two 
* grain elevators, one on the Wabash 
railroad and another on the G. R. 
& I. In more recent years he install- 
ed a custom-grinding set-up at the 
mixer, Jay Bee grinder, shellers and 
cleaners. Seven years ago he elec- 
trified the plant using 11 motors of 
various sizes from a 220 volt line. 
Gradually but surely he built up a 
big feed business among farmers he 
had known all his life. 

“Let satisfied feeders help swell 
your sales,” has been Mr. Pierce's 
policy ever since he began to mer- 
chandise the benefits of scientifical - 
ly prepared feed in the prosperous 
farming area of northeastern Ind. 
How well that plan has worked is 
best demonstrated by the way he 
built up his feed department to its 
present level in a community where 
modern feeding methods were al- 
most wholly unknown, untried, and 
not even believed in until a short 
time ago. But Mr. Pierce is still not 
satisfied. Not because the business 
has not been profitable but because 
he recognizes the general need for 
better feeding methods to increase 
production of all food crops needed 
for the war effort. Now his careful- 
ly planned policies over the years 


satisfied feeders are 


Best 


are beginning to bear fruit in in- 
creasing crescendo. 

“I didn't get much response when 
I first started pushing balanced ra- 
tions,” Mr. Pierce declared, “I final- 
ly induced a part time farmer own- 
ing only one cow to use my feed 
and feeding methods 100 per cent. 
I had a good reason for that aside 
from merely selling him the feed. I 
knew he would spread the news far 
and wide if he got the results I ex- 
pected. It worked out even better 
than I could have hoped for. Within 
a month he was receiving bigger 
milk checks from that one cow than 
his neighbor who had five cows, 
which were being fed on fodder, 
corn, and dry hay. 

“This outstanding example had 
more influence in that neighbor- 
hood than all the talking I could do 
in a year. Several feeders who had 
been feeding whole corn, dry hay, 
and fodder turned to processed 
grains and concentrates adding 
new customers to my list of satisfied 
feeders,”’ Mr. Pierce declared. 

Another incident that has helped 
no end to get new customers and 
hold old ones concerned one farmer 
in the neighborhood who had stub- 
bornly refused to change from old 
ways to new. “It took years,” Mr. 
Pierce said, “to convince him. Final- 
ly we induced him to give our feeds 
a trial. Now his checks for milk 
amount to $400 a month and need- 
less to say he is a 100 per cent cus- 
tomer. But what is even more grati- 
fying, he is boosting the idea to all 
his friends. Incidents like that over 
a period of years have gradually 
increased our customers and the 
volume of sales from each.” 

In addition to carefully laid plans 
to make every customer a satisfied 
customer who will boost his mer- 
chandise and service, Mr. Pierce co- 
operated whole-heartedly with his 
feed suppliers in the matter of ad- 
vertising. Three times each year, in 
collaboration with his feed manu- 


balanced rations 


facturers, he circularizes all the 
farmers in the trading area. “Qual. 
ity feeds, the best service you know 
how to give, and frequent advertis- 
ing is a combination that is hard to 
beat,” declares Mr. Pierce after 26 
years of pioneering in the feed 
business. 

“No one can afford to stop adver- 
tising,”” he continued. “You may 
have all the custom grinding you 
can handle. You may have sales 
for all the feed and concentrates 
you can lay your hands on. But that 
does not alter the benefits of adver- 
tising. Present war needs require 
untold quantities of feed but com- 
petition will return some day when 
supply catches up with and exceeds 
demand. It is my belief that in the 
post-war period it will be the dealer 
with the best equipment, with qual- 
ity feeds and the one who has been 
advertising right on through the 
emergency that will hold the lead 
in the feed business. 

“It is a mistake,” he added, “to 
feel that personal sales arguments 
and advertising are unheeded 
even in a neighborhood like ours 
where it used to seem that sales 
messages went in one ear and out 
the other. It is the cumulative re- 
sults that really count whether in 
direct personal contact with your 
farmer friends or through construc- 
tive advertising in newspapers and 
direct mail. 

“Selling today,’ Mr. Pierce point- 
ed out, “goes much further than 
merely selling a certain brand of 
feed. It consists in a constructive 
program of-inducing farmers to 
grow more poultry, to produce more 
eggs. That accomplished, you auto- 
matically sell more feed. Right now, 
for example, I am supplying feed 
for three nearby broiler flocks of 500 
birds each to farmers. who never 
raised poultry before. As soon as 
these flocks are fed out in the 12 
weeks’ projects they will be sold to 


(Continued on Page Sixty-six) 
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Straight from 


Whyne Feeds are being manufac- 
tured and fed in unprecedented quanti- 
ties. Hundreds of additional dealers are 
asking for Wayne—thousands of addi- 
tional feeders are asking for Wayne— 
and quite frankly, we cannot make enough 
Wayne Feed to supply this tremendous 
demand. 


under such conditions, 
established Wayne dealers and loyal 
Wayne customers have first priority— 
their needs must and will be supplied first. 
Our plan of controlled distribution is for 
the protection of every Wayne Dealer 
and every Wayne Feeder. We hope soon 
to be in position to accept new custom- 
ers, but this will depend upon available 
supplies, transportation and other fac- 
tors. 


Whayne Feeds will make no compro- 
mise with quality—the high quality which 
has made Wayne a widespread favorite 
will not be sacrificed just to enable us to 
make and sell more feeds. We are re- 
solved to safeguard the feeding results of 
Wayne customers—that is our sacred 
obligation. Although it may be slightly 
changed in appearance and make-up, 
Wayne will continue to be the depend- 
able product made to give maximum 
feeding results. 


the Shoulder! 


Air THE same time Allied Mills, manu- 
facturer of Wayne Feeds, is committed 
to the policy of doing all in its power to 
help win the war. We are cooperating 100 
per cent with the Feed Industry Council 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
program to insure "adequate nutrition 
without waste" among America's herds 


and flocks in 1943. 


Wrhoyne advertising will continue on 
the same educational basis as in the past 
— it will emphasize breeding, care and 
management, as a means of making feed- 
ing practices produce maximum results. 
It will keep the Wayne name and reputa- 
tion before the public so that when Vic- 
tory and Peace are won, Wayne dealers 
will continue to enjoy the advantage of 
Wayne brand acceptance, which has 
been built over the years, ; 


W: WISH to publicly acknowledge 
the fine loyalty and patience displayed 
by the thousands of Wayne dealers in our 
entire trade area. Together we will do our 

atriotic part in making and distributing 
Figh quality feeds that are so vital to vic- 
tory—and thus may we help speed the 
day of peace. 


In Peace or War 


fe 


FEEDS Ne 
ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


SERVICE DEPT. 
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f. wilson features 


of commercial feeds 


ON'T put all your eggs in 
one basket,” reads the old 


saying, but feedman Floyd 
Wilson of Springfield, Mo., gets 
around that. Not with more baskets 
but with different eggs. Certainly 
few retail feed dealers anywhere 
carry a larger stock of feed or han- 
dle more different brands than he 
does. 

This is largely the idea of his 
father-in-law, Marvin Pollock, who 
manages the Wilson Feed store. “I 
used to be a farmer,” Mr. Pollock 
says, “and I know that farmers 
don't like to shop around. They like 
to drive up to a store, fill their en- 
tire order and drive away again. 
One-stop buying saves time, and 
what is more important right now, 
it saves gas and tires.” 

Wilson's Feed store sales-room is 
only 40 feet square, but it is stacked 
with row upon row of sacked feeds 
with scarcely room between for the 
prowling office cat. Hog, cow, calf, 
poultry, goat, rabbit feeds, hog and 
dairy supplements, dog foods, they 
are all there and what is more sur- 
prising, several brands of each. Mr. 
Wilson carrys a full line of such 
popular brands as Gold Medal, Nu- 
trena, Feed Master, Schumacker, 
Hawkins, Justrite, Sun Gold, Ful-O- 
Pep, and Larro, besides single items 
in several other lines which have 
proved especially popular with his 
customers. He carrys both Pilot and 
Mayos oyster shell as well as Sto- 
nemo grit. His adjoining warehouse 
is stacked high with bales of alfalfa, 
lespedesa, and straw, huge blocks 
of salt for cattle and tiny ones for 
rabbits. Mr. Wilson is carrying seed 
oats this year too and other side- 
lines include fly spray and garden 
seed. He is also planning to add a 
line of flour and meal. Mr. Wilson's 
intention is to carry such a com- 
plete stock that the farmer who 
stops at Wilson's first, need go no 
place else. 
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Such diversity has proved profit- ! 


able. Not only has it increased the 
size of individual sales to farmers 
but it has brought in a volume of 
small sales too. City folks who keep 


a few chickens a few rabbits ora * 


goat and who like a choice of feeds 
are good customers. 
laughingly reports that individual 
sales run from 10 cents to $500. 
Total December sales ran close to 
$3700. Mr. Wilson has been in busi- 
ness at his present site only a little 
over a year yet the last eight 
months have seen his business 
double. 

Wilson's believe in small profits 
and quick turn-over. Mr. Pollock 
says he can actually clear more by 
selling at a profit of six per cent to 
eight per cent and keeping the 
stock moving, than he can with 
larger mark-ups and fewer sales 
and when he gets a customer he 
aims to keep him. 

Mr. Pollock does keep his cus- 
tomers, too. By such treatment as 
this: Not long ago he was fortunate 
enough to get in a shipment of 
cotton-seed meal which is in great 
demand. Because of the current 
protein shortage Mr. Pollock knew 
the meal would be sold out in a few 
hours if placed in public view. Did 
Mr. Pollock put this meal out with 
his other stock? He did not. He call- 
ed up his steady customers and 
parceled it out among them. He 
considered this a chance to prove 
to them that he appreciated their 
trade. 

Another service Wilson's offer 
their customers is a very simple 
one. The wall back of the office 
stove is painted black and on it, 
customers are privileged to write 
their own advertisements of what 
they have for sale. Furthermore, 
Mr. Pollock is glad to enlarge on 
these ads and make any sale from 
them that he can. So popular has 
this small blackboard become that 


Mr. Pollock 


FEW retail dealers carry as 
many different brands of feed 
as shown in this outside display 
at the Wilson Feed Store, 
Springfield, Mo. Photo below 
shows Marvin Pollock, manager, 
who believes in offering his 
customers a big selection to 
choose from. 


he now plans to blacken one whole 
wall of the room so that advertise- 
ments may be less crowded and 
more description given. 

“The basis of our trade,” says Mr. 
Pollock, ‘is reasonable prices, cour- 
teous service and guaranteed sales. 
And by guaranteed I mean that if 
anything we sell is not satisfactory 
or not as we represent it, we make 
that sale good. For instance, we 
can't tell any better than the cus- 
tomer can whether the inside of a 
bale of hay is moldy or not. But we 
can assure him that if it is moldy 
he won't lose by it and that’s what 
customers like to know.” 

As to what is the best advertise- 
ment for a feed business Mr. Pollock 
is emphatic indeed. “A satisfied 
customer,” he declares. “They talk 
about you and most folk believe 
what they hear quicker than what 
they read.” 

But he does tell of a rather novel 
advertising stunt they participated 


(Continued on Page Sixty-four) 
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THIS YEAR THE POULTRYMAN 
IS REALLY ON THE Spot 


And does he know it! With a poultry and egg produc- 
tion program that runs into astronomical figures, he has 
to put on a performance such as the industry never 
before has known. Much of his success will depend 
upon the support given him by the feed manufacturer. 
He needs that support — badly — and now. 


Show the poultryman the necessity of feeding well- 
balanced rations — adequately fortified in vitamins and 
minerals — throughout the year. Explain, especially, 
the need for adequate vitamin A and D fortification, 
and the importance of using carefully standardized sup- 
plements like the CLO-TRATE Products listed below. 
These are provided in various unitages to meet the 
requirements of any feed formula. 


Each CLO-TRATE Product is guaranted to contain not 
less than the unitage claimed. Every batch is checked 
before shipment in our chemical and physical labora- 
tories, and tested on chicks by the A.O.A.C. method. 


+ VITAMINS for VICTORY +» 
THERE IS A 


CLO-TRATE 


PRODUCT EVERY NEED 


VITAMIN FEEDING OILS: 
Clo-Trate "Super 400" (3000A-400D) 
Clo-Trate "400" (2000A-400D) 
Clo-Trate "L-40" (1000A-400D) 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(Powder): 


Clo-Trate "Dry D" (2000D) 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 


BUY 
Manufacturers of Dependable Vitamin Products "BONDS & 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY STAMPS 
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Selling 


AKING over an elevator and 

feed business on Dec. 1, 1941, 

the Capron & Kornmeyer Grain 
Co., Cramer, Ill., has more than 
doubled the sale of commercial 
feeds, while the total business of 
the concern in February this year 
shows a gain of slightly more than 
70 per cent over February of last 
year. 

Cramer is right in the country. 
It consists of a country store and 
the Capron & Kornmeyer plant. It 
is on the M. & St. L. railroad but is 
not even a station stop. It is in the 
center, however, of a very fertile 
agricultural region in which the 
agricultural activities are largely 
concerned with the feeding of live- 
stock, principally hogs. 

When Capron & Kornmeyer took 
over the plant from Edward Kessler 
it was a real going concern. Mr. 
Kessler had operaied it for 37 years 
and had developed a good busi- 
ness. However, he gave most of his 
attention to the grain business do- 
ing considerable shipping of corn 
and oats. The new owners reversed 
the order of things. They saw a 
good opportunity to do most of their 
business close to home. Feeders 
were having to go outside the terri- 
tory and buy large quantities of 
corn and oats for feeding. Capron 
& Kornmeyer figured they could 
better do this hauling of grain from 
outside at a great saving to the 
feeder because the feeder’s trucks 
would be idle much of the time 
while theirs would be busy all the 
time. They also figured that the sale 
of commercial feeds to these feed- 
ers could be greatly increased. 
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effort doubles feed sales 
for capron & kornmeyer 


The first thing they did was to 
close out the seven or eight brands 
of feeds carried by Mr. Kessler and 
to concentrate principally on one 
brand. This brand, Pillsbury’s Best, 
had never been handled in the ter- 
ritory. As an allied line, they secur- 
ed the franchise for Hubbard Sun- 
shine concentrate and began mak- 
ing poultry feeds. Thus, they super- 
seded several other brands with 
two brands entirely new to the ter- 
ritory. They went after the feed 
business intensively and during the 
month of February, 1943, a short 
month, their commercial feed sales 
amounted to $6,950.20 and their 
total business $39,112.87. They have 
sold more than $8000 worth of com- 
mercial feeds in one month. 

The Capron & Kornmeyer plant 
consists of a feed mill 45 by 50 feet, 
an elevator 25 by 25 feet, a feed 
warehouse 40 by 30 feet, another 
feed warehouse 25 by 35 feet and 
two corncribs with a total capacity 
of 5000 bushels. 

The feed mill is equipped with a 
30-inch Robinson attrition mill, a 
one-ton vertical mixer, a corn crack- 
er, two corn shellers and two seed 
cleaners. Each piece of equipment 
is provided with an individual mo- 
tor the largest one being a 60 h.p. 
used to operate the grinder. 

In addition to making Sunshine 
feeds, the feed mill does custom 
grinding and seed cleaning. The 
average amount of custom grinding 
and mixing is about $300 a month, 
varying from around $250 to $450 
monthly. The price charged for 
grinding alone is nine cents per 100 
pounds and for mixing as well as 
grinding 10 cents per 100 pounds. 

The mill handles all kinds of in- 
gredients used in mixing feeds so 
it can make up any formula farmers 
and feeders may desire. Thus, their 
feed lines are as complete as can 
be. They also sell salt and all kinds 
of farm seeds. 


UNDER an aggressive mer- 
chandising program Capron & 
Kornmeyer have doubled their 
sales of commercial feeds dur- 
ing the past year. Mr. Korn- 
meyer is shown above and at 
lower left is an exterior view of 
their feed plant at Cramer, Ill. 


While the elevator had previous- 
ly been a shipping elevator, since 
the new concern took it over not a 
car of anything has been shipped 
except soy beans. The elevator is 
largely used for storage of grains to 
be sold to local feeders. A small 
amount of storage is done for cus- 
tomers, in February this business 
amounting to $121.53. 

Five trucks operate from the 
plant. Each truck can haul 250 bu- 
shels of shelled corn. They go all 
over the country picking up corn 
and oats and delivering these to 
feeders near Cramer. The trucks 
have hauled in oats from as far as 
75 miles away and are also used 
for delivering commercial feeds. 
This is a service much appreciated 
by farmers and feeders. 

When they first started in busi- 
ness Mr. Capron spent part of his 


(Continued on Page Sixty-three) 
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To overcome deficiencies common to ni y feed mat 
rials and improve the nutritional balance of mixed fee 
there is no substitute for the nutrition. values df 
milk. 4, 


Lacto-G is 100%, milk solids... 
erals, vitamins, and lactose . 
most readily assimilable “sty 


principally mink 
. of the finest wy ond 


The Lactalbumin protein it supplies is the most fo We | 
of all proteins for chick feeding. It contains practically 
all the amino acids that chicks require in ratios that closdly 
match their needs. 


Calcium, phosphorus, and 6 other vital minerals are sup- 
plied in balanced ratios and easily digestible form. yi 


All vitamins of B Complex, especially growth prometings 


HEALTH 


PRODUCTION 


\Use 


intact. Ofther vitamins found only in milk, help increase 
the effectiveness of the riboflavin. 

‘The high percentage of lactose helps chick health. It 
saids it it the metabolism of calcium, helps conserve energy 
and peed delivery of the proper nutritive elements to all 
“pa of the body. In the digestive process, lactose stimu- 
-latés development of favorable intestinal flora, helps offset 
es the toxic effects of harmful putrefactive organisms. 


* You, Mr. Feed Manufacturer, will find Lacto-G the ideal 
» fortifi ier, It is economical. It is easy to mix. It increases 
“the nutrition value of mixed feeds. It aids in making 
‘feed utilization more complete by stimulating the diges- 
tive and metabolic processes. 


GROWTH 


LANCED HATCHABILITY 


A Product of 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


We shall appreciate the opportunity to discuss 
Lacto-G and its value in your feed formulas. 


PROMPTLY 
ECONOMICALLY Ws 
NATIONAL S\ SALES AGENTS 


o-G 


pacts 


Be Sure 


Your Feed 


SIA 


MILLING CO. 


CALIFORNI 
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REAT as are the food resourc- 
es of the United States, short- 
ages of important foods, such 
as milk and meat, are already 
with us. Shortages of all foods are 
predicted for the near future. As 
more shipping becomes available, 
more food will be shipped to the 
war fronts, to England and to 
Russia where it is so desperately 
needed. : 

As our food supply shrinks, the 
question will be raised, as it indeed 
has already been raised, whether 
we are justified in continuing to 
produce eggs with the great cost of 
feed inherent in its conversion to 
eggs. The chicken in general eats 
the same type of food that man 
eats, and a good chicken feed could 
indeed serve as a human food. It 
is essential at this time to study this 
question so that if we continue to 
expend our food reserves in the 
production of eggs, we do so with 
the full realization of the conse- 
quences, rather than risk finding 
ourselves at a later date confronted 
with food shortages which might 
have been in part avoided had we 
not expended so much of our re- 
serves in the production of eggs 
and meat. 

Fortunately, enough data are 
now available to draw up a fairly 
reliable balance sheet showing the 
nutrients of poultry feeds expended 
in egg production and the food re- 
covered as eggs. Such a balance 
sheet is shown in the table and is 
based on the experimental finding 
that 150 grams of feed is necessary 
to produce one egg, yielding 50 
grams of human food, when the hen 
is laying at the rate of 220 eggs per 
year. 

An examination of the table re- 
veals that approximately 12 pounds 
of feed are necessary to produce 
one pound of dried egg. In terms 
of calories, 5.4 calories in the feed 
are necessary to produce one cal- 
orie as egg. However, the picture 
changes completely when the re- 
covery of actual nutrients in the 
egg is compared with the nutrients 
fed to produce an egg. While only 
8 per cent of the solids are recover- 
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in expending food reserves 
for production of eggs? 


by DR. SAMUEL LEPKOVSKY 


University of California 


ed, 83 per cent of fat is recovered. 
The actual fat recovery is, however, 
much greater, since practically all 
the fat of the egg is of high quality, 
whereas much of the so-called fat of 
the feed is not true fat but various 
non-fatty compounds soluble in 
ether. This is important, since fats 
are an important strategic material, 
the shortage of which has already 


for maintenance of the hen and for 
the production of the egg. 

The hen, therefore, can be looked 
upon as a concentrator and con- 
verter of nutrients. She is a labora- 
tory capable of the simultaneous 
concentration of many vital food 
nutrients and she even packages 
her product in a neat shell, which 
itself is an important source of lime 
which people too often stupidly dis- 
card. Obviously, this concentration 
of nutrients is made possible by the 


Nutrients of feed 


Vitamin A (units) 
Vitemin D (unite) 
Riboflavin (micrograms) ................ 
Pantothenic acid (micrograms) .......... 


Nutrients in Nutrients in 


Recovery of 


150 grams one 50- nutrients 
of feed gram egg per cent 
140 12:5 8.9 
440 81.2 18.4 
7.5 6.2 82.7 

24 6.2 25.8 
T,200 200- 800 16.7-66.7 
120 10- 50 8.3-41.7 
150 20- 40 13.3-26.7 
375 100- 200 27.0-54.0 
2,100 600-1,200 28.6-57.1 


become a problem. About 26 per 
cent of the protein fed is recovered 
in the egg. This relatively large 
recovery of protein is of even great- 
er importance than is apparent at 
first sight since the biological value 
of egg protein stands at the top of 
the list with the figure 93 as com- 
pared with 85 for milk, 69 for beef 
muscle, 67 for wheat, 62 for alfalfa 
and only 25 for pork cracklings. The 
recovery of both fat and protein in 
the egg is therefore highly satis- 
factory. The recovery of vitamins in 
the egg is rather difficult to assess 
because of the variability of the 
figures reported for the vitamin con- 
tent of eggs. It is evident, however, 
from an examination of the table 
that recovery in the egg of the vita- 
mins in the feed fed the hen is quite 
satisfactory and in many cases is 
from one-third to one-half of the 
quantity of the vitamins fed. All the 
carbohydrates of the feed have 
been expended, largely as energy 


expenditure of energy, which 
amounts to about 82 per cent of the 
calories in the feed. This cost of 
concentration must be balanced 
against the saving of shipping 
space of which we have such an 
acute shortage, and against the 
role played by the egg in supple- 
menting the diets of our allies and 
our soldiers overseas. 

In England, for example, the po- 
tato is the chief crop raised since, 
per unit of land, it is possible to 
raise more human food as potato 
than almost any other crop. The 
potato is, however, largely an en- 
ergy food and biologically incom- 
plete; it must be supplemented by 
other protective foods furnishing 
high quality proteins and vitamins. 
Eggs are among the most important 
of such foods. 

The supplementation of foods 
such as the potato and wheat with 
a protective food such as eggs in- 
creases the efficiency of utilization 
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of those foods. Thus much of the energy 
expended in egg production is compensat- 
ed for by the saving of energy when the 
human diet is more efficiently utilized 
through the supplementary oction of eggs. 
While this discussion is limited to eggs, it 
is not intended to imply that the egg is the 
only such protective food. Milk is equally 
.important and meat, fish, whole grain ce- 
reals, fruits and vegeteables are also im- 
portant protective foods. 

The poultry producer must realize the 
importance of avoiding human food waste 
in feeding chickens. If the chicken feed is 
not nutritionally complete or properly bal- 
anced, eggs will be produced inefficiently 
and valuable food will be wasted. Experi- 
ment stations have worked out proper for- 
mulas for chicken feeds with respect to 
proteins, minerals and vitamins, and the 
poultry producer should make full use of 
this information. It is important to remem- 
ber that quality in feed is essential not 
only for egg production and hatchability 
but also to prevent food waste in the con- 
version of feed to eggs. The poultry pro- 
ducer should know that when he discards 
an egg that does not hatch, he isn't throw- 
ing out just an unhatched egg but has re- 
moved 150 grams of feed from our reserves 
and has contributed nothing to compensate 
for this loss. High hatchability today is 
more important than ever, since there are 
few losses more complete and final than 
an egg containing a dead chick. 

The flock should consist of high produc- 
tion hens. Much of the feed cost in produc- 
ing eggs is expended in the maintenance 
of the laying hen. The efficiency of the 
actual conversion of feed to eggs or net 
efficiency is 60 to 70 per cent. This high 
net efficiency is converted into a low gross 
efficiency because so much feed has to be 
used up to maintain the laying hen. The 
feed used to maintain the hen is relatively 
fixed. The larger the number of eggs the 
hen lays, the greater will be the overall 
gross efficiency of the feed in producing 
those eggs. Thus, hens laying 120 eggs per 
year use up 7.47 pounds of feed per dozen 
eggs, while hens laying 200 eggs per year 
use up 4.97 pounds of feed per dozen eggs. 
Higher producing hens are still more spar- 
ing of feed in producing eggs. 

During these critical days good manage- 
ment becomes especially important. If 
baby chicks are chilled and are lost, 150 
grams of feed plus the feed consumed by 
each baby chick are also lost as well as 
the labor necessary to hatch the egg and 
care for the chick. Lost labor today is as 
important as lost feed. A one-pound chick 
lost through causes which are largely pre- 
ventable, such as coccidiosis, means the 
abstraction of about four pounds of feed 
from our dwindling reserves without any 
compensatory replacement with a valuable 
food such as broiler meat or eggs. The 
producer, these days more than ever, must 
be alert and put to use all information 
and resources at his disposal to get the 
greatest possible return for the feed ex- 
pended in producing eggs and poultry 
meat. 

Today the egg is more precious than in 
times of food abundance. Loss of an egg 
through careless handling is most inexcus- 
able because it can be prevented. Good 
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care of the egg starts at the farm, contin- 
ues with transportation and handling by 
the middleman, and must not be neglected 
by the ultimate consumer, the housewife 
or the restaurant and hotel people. 


The poultry industry has made great 
progress in the efficient conversion of feed 
to eggs. It is a great victory for the science 
of nutrition to enable proper feeding of 
hens laying annually as many as 300 eggs 
with most of them hatching into vigorous 
chicks. Such remarkable nutritional per- 
formance is not accidental, but the product 
of many years of careful scientific research 
in hundreds of laboratoriés all over the 
world. As a result there is today little 
guesswork in choosing the ingredients that 
go to make up a good poultry feed. 


Shortages have developed in many of 
the ingredients going into poultry ‘feeds. 
Substitutes or accelerated production of 
feedstuffs has for the time being taken 
care of all the threatened shortages with 
the exception of animal protein, an indis- 
pensable ingredient in a good poultry feed. 


As a result of the war the chief sources of 
animal protein, such as fish meal, skim 
milk powder, and high quality meat scrap, 
have become increasingly scarce, and in 
some cases virtually disappeared from the 
market. Intensified investigations for a 
vegetable source of protein to replace the 
animal proteins have met with only par- 
tial success. Of all the vegetable proteins 
suitable for poultry feeds that have been 
investigated, only the soybean proteins 
have been found to supplement markedly 
the proteins of cereals and cereal by-pro- 
ducts which comprise the chief ingredients 
of poultry feeds. This supplementary action 
is only partial, reducing the requirements 
for animal proteins, but not entirely elim- 
inating the need for them. The shortage of 
animal proteins for poultry feeds is acute, 
and the poultry industry cannot be expect- 
ed to do a good job without them. If the 
government expects efficient utilization and 
the highest return in eggs for the wheat 
and other products going into poultry 


(Continued on Page Sixty-nine) 
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Restrict proteins in each feed to the Never feed on the ground... it wastes 
amount agreed upon by the United too much. feed and costs you money. 
States Department of Agriculture 

and the Feed Industry Council. 


Always mix proteins with grains or 
See that feeders and troughs are kept mill feeds before feeding. Feeding 
in good condition. Stop the leaks! proteins alone is wasteful. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


‘Manctoctorers of: OCCIDENT INERALED HOG SUPPLEMENT + OCCIDENT EMERGENCY HOG SUPPLEMENT + OCCIDENT PIG AND SOW SUPPLEMENT 
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Industry 


A LL over the country the feed industry 

is swinging into active support of the 
feed protein conservation program recently 
adopted by the Feed Industry Council and 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture. 

Manufacturers, dealers, mixers, distribu- 
tors and trade associations are all cooper- 
ating in helping to spread the need for 
conservation of vital feed ingredients and 
to discourage wasteful feeding practices. 

One of the most intensive campaigns 
has been carried on in Iowa where both 
the Western Grain & Feed association and 
the Des Moines Flour, Seed & Feed club 
are concentrating their efforts to overcome 
an industry problem that is vital to our 
wartime food production. 

About 125 men participated in a “food 
production round table’’ at Des Moines, 
March 30 sponsored by the two Iowa or- 
ganizations. Guest speaker at the meeting 
was Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, collaborator in 
poultry viability, United States department 
of agriculture. 

One of the highlights of the evening was 
a 30 minute broadcast carried over three 
Iowa stations and later rebroadcast over 
a Nebraska hookup. The radio script was 
prepared by Howard Boeke, president of 
the State Sales Co., and was directed by 
Bert Stolpe, advertising manager, Sargent 
& Co. 

Among the speakers who participated in 
the program were: Dr. Carpenter; Walter 
C. Berger, president, Des Moines Oat Pro- 
ducts Co. and a member of the Feed In- 
dustry Council; Harry Linn, Iowa secretary 
of agriculture; William P. Terrill, Jr., Bel- 
mond, a leading livestock producer; Ray 
France, Cherokee, a recognized poultry 
authority; “Shorty’’ Howe, Des Moines, well 
known cattleman; and Mark Thornburg, 
Des Moines, secretary of the Western 
Grain & Feed association. 

The radio time was donated by the Iowa 
Broadcasting Co. 

Following the program, a banquet was 
held at the Hotel Kirkwood to honor round 
table speakers. Arrangements for the ban- 
quet were under the direction of Walter 
Berger, Hugh Kelley, president of Kelley 
Feeds; Carroll Swanson, special represen- 
tative of the Iowa Feed Co., and Mr. Boeke. 

Previous to the round table broadcast 
the Western Grain & Feed association 
sponsored a series of district meetings 
throughout the state for feed dealers, AAA 
committeemen, county agents and interest- 
ed feeders. Principal speakers at these 
meetings were Mr. Berger and Chris Miller 
of Sargent & Co. 

In Ohio a number of meetings on the 
feed conservation program have been held 
under the direction of the Ohio Grain, Mill 
& Feed Dealers association, and in New 
York and other New England states the 
feed industry has been organizing to com- 
bat the protein shortage. 

The Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants has also been doing an outstanding 
job along this score. Posters and other ma- 
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terials have been furnished all members 
and pledge cards are being circulated 
among dealers asking them to participate 
in the conservation program. 

State meetings have already been held 
in Nebraska, Texas and Georgia. Indiana, 
Illinois, Florida, North and South Carolina 
are planning similar campaigns. 

Through efforts of the Feed Industry 
Council national publicity has also been 
given to the campaign by farm magazines, 
poultry and livestock publications and 
trade journals. Successful Farming and 
Farm Journal both carried feature stories 
on the feed conservation program in their 
April issues and most newspapers and 
press associations have cooperated by 
publishing helpful material. 

The Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis., has launched a campaign to stretch 


Calendar 


of coming events 


American Dry Milk Institute, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
April 14 

Califomia Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association, Hotel Cali- 
fornian, Fresno, Calif. 

Kansas City Feed Trade, Little 
Theatre, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo.......April 28 

Millers National Federation, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Grain Dealers Association, 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, 
May 19-20 

Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. 


Piedmont Millers Association, 
Richmond Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 


Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Association, Netherlands Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. .June 7-8 

American Seed Trade Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 

International Baby Chick Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill..... July 20-22 


WALTER BERGER, Des Moines 
Oat Products Co., has been 
one of the most active pro- 
moters of the protein conserva- 


tion program in lowa. Mr. 
Berger is a member of the Feed 
Industry Council and for the 
past month or so has devoted 
the "major portion of his time 
to organizing and addressing 
dealer meetings throughout the 
state. 


limited feed supplies featuring a special 
contest for Murphy salesmen who do the 
best job in their territories. All of the firm's 
advertising is also being slanted along 
these same lines. 

The department of agriculture through 
the USDA war boards and agricultural 
colleges is also conducting a program to 
explain the plan to farmers and ask their 
full cooperation. In addition, the depart- 
ment is promoting the production of more 
protein on farms by encouraging farmers 
to grow more soybeans, improve their 
pastures, make better use of pastures, cut 
hay early, and follow other sound practices. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard and J. A. McConnell chairman of the 
Feed Industry Council have issued a joint 
statement in which they point out that: 

“The conservation program will not cre- 
ate one pound more of high protein feeding 
ingredients in total, but it will use what we 
have effectively and, we believe, without 
seriously impairing efficient production of 
animal products. 

“It is our belief there are sufficient 
amounts of high protein feeds so that 
poultrymen, dairymen, and livestock men 
can go ahead with their plans for high 
production . . . but only through coopera- 
tion on conservation measures can we pro- 
duce the highly important foods in the 
amounts so urgently needed by our armed 
forces, our allies, and our civilian popula- 
tion.” 


@ MAJOR GEORGE M. MAC NICOL, son 
of E. P. MacNicol, of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association, is visiting his 
parents in Chicago. Major MacNicol is 
commanding officer of the 45th fighter 
squadron, United States army air corps. 
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‘SEND FOR 


BOOKLET 
VITAMIN 


for 
four-footed animals This bookies 


‘nit 'D mation on how to 
provide ‘“‘Vitamin 

D Insurance’’ in 
feeds for four-footed 
animals. Tells why 
extra Vitamin D is 
necessary and the 
quantity for each type 
of feed. For free copy 
write to address below. 


WANTED—Pig Feeds for Rapid, Economical 
Growth—Containing Ample Vitamin D! 


_ great and growing demand for pork 
offers a splendid market for growth- 
promoting feeds. The feeds which help pigs 
reach market weight more rapidly are the feeds 
which will get business . . . hold business. . . 
and insure satisfied customers. 


For rapid, economical growth, pigs need a con- 
stant, ample supply of Vitamin D. Signs of 
rickets—stiffness, stilted gait, enlarged joints 
and paralysis of the hind quarters—may result 
from insufficient Vitamin D. Yet pigs often do 
not get enough Vitamin D because: 


4, 1. Not enough direct sun- 
‘ shine (ultraviolet). 


2. Winter and early spring — 


sunshine low in ultra- 
violet. 
3. Little or no Vitamin D 


in grains and protein 
concentrates. 


Hundreds of feed manufacturers are putting 
“Vitamin D Insurance”’ into their feeds for pigs 
and other four-footed animals by including 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
IRRADIATED DRY YEAST TYPE 9-F 


Guaranteed to contain 9,000 U.S.P. units of Vita- 
min D per gram, or 4,000,000 units per pound. 
Supplies Vitamin D for four-footed animals at a 
cost of only a few cents per ton of feed. Easy to 
mix. STABLE in feeds and mineral mixtures. 


Capitalize on the growing recognition of the 
importance of vitamins in feeding four-footers. 
“Gain bigger sales—and satisfied customers—by 
fortifying your pig feeds with Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


Write today for booklet, prices and name of dis- 
tributor in your territory. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT FB-16 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


595 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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EXTRA 


PROFITS! 


Extra Profits for poultrymen who 
use feeds see § with SEA PEP 
Vitamin Oils! 

Extra Profits for feed merchandis- 
ers who cash in on the powerful 
national advertising of SEA PEP 
Vitamin Oils! 

Country Gentleman, Successful 
Farming, Farm Journal, American 
Poultry Journal, and Poultry Trib- 
une will blanket the Nation with 
“These are the GOLDEN EGGS” 
and other dramatic SEA PEP adver- 
tisements . . . month after month! 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Company, Inc. 
TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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New Maximum 


ERMANENT maximum price ceilings on 

corn were established by the office of 
price administration effective March 12, 
1942 under maximum price regulation 
No. 346. 

The new dollars and cents ceilings re- 
place temporary maximum price regulation 
No. 25 which, in general, froze corn prices 
at the top quotations on January 11. 

Following is a table of the new maxi- 
mum prices per 56 pound bushel for No. 2 
yellow corn at terminal price basing points 
in carload and lcl quantities—it is empha- 
sized that sellers may continue to do busi- 
ness at less than these ceilings if théy so 
desire: 


1.02 
Duluth & Superior .......... 1.0114 
Minneapolis & St. Paul .... .98 
St. Louis & East St. Louis... 1.023, 
99 
Omaha & Council Bluffs ....  .95 


The above schedule represents the top 
prices at which all sellers may do business 
in cash corn until April 30, 1943. There- 
after, maximum prices will increase 1/2 
cent per bushel on the first and fifteenth 
of each month until September 30. On 
November 1 ceilings will automatically 
return to the May 31 level. 

The maximum price of No. 1 yellow corn 
is the same as No. 2 while other grades 
are as follows: 

No. 3 yellow 2 cent less than No. 2 

No. 4 yellow 1 cent less than No. 2 

No. 5 yellow 1¥2 cents less than No. 2 

Sample yellow 2 cents less than No. 2 

A separate list of ceilings is set for white 
corn but other mixed corn comes under the 
same prices as the corresponding grade 
of yellow corn. The maximum prices for 
ear corn and snap corn are the same as 
for yellow corn except that a bushel shall 
not be calculated at less than 68 pounds 
in weight. 

The regulation does not apply to ground 
corn, cracked corn, seed corn, popcorn, 
grain sorghums, sweet corn, broom corn 
and corn used for canning purposes. 

Under amendment 1 to the corn order, 
issued March 20, OPA has ruled that con- 
tracts previously made under the original 
emergency corn order, at prices higher 
than those permitted in the new permanent 
regulation, may be fulfilled if these con- 
tracts did not violate ceilings in the tem- 
porary order. 

The amendment also clarified deductions 
permitted for grading, based on damage 
and moisture, by ruling that when corn is 
graded down for a factor other than mois- 
ture only the grade discount applies. If 
moisture content is the only grading fac- 
tor, the moisture discount is deducted from 
the maximum price of No. 2 corn. Only 
when both moisture and other factors de- 
termine the grade are the two discounts 
added in arriving at the maximum price. 
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On corn containing excessive moisture, 
discounts are provided of 2 cent per bu- 
shel for each 2 per cent of moisture con- 
tent over 152 per cent. 

For figuring ceiling prices outside the 
key cities, the country is split into 10 zones 
drawn to coincide as nearly as possible 
with the areas into which the respective 
terminal markets normally ship corn. These 
areas are defined as follows and take into 
consideration the existing complex freight 
rate structure: 

AREA A 

Area A shall include the states of Illinois 
and Iowa, and the sections of South Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, and Minnesota set forth 
below: 

South Dakota. The section of the state 
bounded on the east by the eastern boun- 
dary of South Dakota, on the south by the 
southern boundary of South Dakota, on 
the north by the line of the C. & N. W. 
railway extending from the eastern boun- 
dary of the state to Wolsey, and on the 
west by the line of the C. M. St. P. & P. 
railway extending from Wolsey to Sioux 
City, Iowa. Points located on the boun- 
dary line of this section are included in 
Area A. 

Nebraska. The section of the state east 
of a line beginning at Running Water 
and following the line of the C. & N. W. 
railway to Norfolk, thence along the line 
of the Union Pacific railroad through 
Columbus to Central City, thence along 
the line of the C. B. & Q. railroad through 
Hastings and Red Cloud to Superior. 
Points located on the described railway 
lines are included in Area A. 

Minnesota. The section of the state 
bounded on the south by the southern 
boundary of Minnesota, on the west by 
the western boundary of Minnesota, on 
the north by the line of the C. M. St. P. & 
P. railway, extending through Ortenville 
to St. Paul, and on the east by the line of 
the C. R. I. & P. railway, extending from 
St. Paul through Gordon. Points located 
on the boundary line of this section or 
included in Area A. 

AREAS I to X 

Area I—Includes the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Ohio, West Virginia, and Indi- 
ana, the lower peninsula of Michigan, the 
District of Columbia, all of Virginia except 
the section of the state to which freight 
rates are provided on page 19 of Central 
Freight Association Freight Tariff No. 3-G, 
B. T. Jones, agent, I. C. C..No. 3319, and 
the section of Kentucky to which freight 
rates are provided on pages 13, 14 and 
29 of Central Freight Association Freight 
Tariff No. 3-G, B. T. Jones, Agent I. C. C. 
No. 3319. 

Area II—Includes the states of Tennes- 


Margins on Com 

Dealers located in the corn defi- 
ciency areas I to X may retail corn 
at 8 cents per bushel over the ceil- 
ing delivered carlot price at their 
station, provided the corn has been 
bought in carlots. If the com is sold 
in sacks, the dealer may charge an 
additional 2 cents per bushel for the 
labor of sacking, plus the cost of the 
sacks. 

Where corn is sold at retail in the 
com surplus area A, and anywhere 
in the country when com is purchas- 
ed from truckers, the dealer’s margin 
may not exceed 5 cents per bushel. 

Other margins permitted by OPA 
are: to country shippers buying corn 
from farmers, not less than 2 cents 
per bushel; to truckers, 2 cents; to 
grain commission merchants, 1 cent: 
for all terminal and subterminal ele- 
vating charges, not to exceed a total 
of 2 cents; to carlot grain merchants, 
114, cents per bushel but not to more 
than two handlers of any one car of 
corn. 

A detailed explanation of the full 
order begins on this page. 


see, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, South Carolina and North Carolina, 
the section of Louisiana that lies east of 
the Mississippi river and the sections of 
Virginia and Kentucky that are not in- 
cluded in Area I. 

Area IlIl—Includes the states of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, New Mexico and the section of Louisi- 
ana that is west of the Mississippi River. 

Area IV—Includes the states of Arizona 
and Nevada, and the sections of the 
states of Utah, California, Colorado and 
Oregon to which freight rates are provid- 
ed in Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
Tariff No. 46—J. L. K. Kipp, Agent, I. C. C. 
No. 1481. 

Area V—Includes the states of Wash- 
ington and Idaho, and the sections of 
the states of Oregon, California, Utah, 
Wyoming and Montana to which freight 
rates are provided in Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau tariff No. 45—D. L. K. Kipp, 
Agent, I. C. C. No. 1491. 

Area VI—Includes North Dakota, the 
section of the state of Montana not in- 
cluded in Area V, and all of the state of 
South Dakota except the section bounded 
on the east by the eastern boundary of 
South Dakota, on the south by the south- 
ern boundary of South Dakota, on the 
north by the line of the C. & N. W. rail- 
way extending from the eastern boun- 
dary of the state to Wolsey, and on the 
west by the line of hte C. M. & St. P. & 
P. railway extending from Wolsey to 
Sioux City, lowa. The exception section of 
South Dakota outlined above shall in- 
clude points located on the boundary line 
of the excepted section. 

Area ViIl—Includes the section of the 
state of Wyoming not included in Area V, 
the section of the state of Colorado not 
included in Area IV, and all of the state 
of Nebraska west of a line beginning at 
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Running Water and following the line 
of the C. & N. W. railway to Norfolk, 
thence along the line of the Union Pacific 
railroad through Columbus to Central 
City, thence along the line of the C. B. 
& Q. railroad through Hastings and Red 
Cloud to Superior. Points on the describ- 
ed railway lines shall not be included in 
Area VII. 

Area VilI—Includes all of the state of 
Minnesota except the section bounded on 
the south by the southern boundary of 
Minnesota, on the west by the western 
boundary of Minnesota, on the north by 
the line of the C. M. & St. P. & P. railway, 
extending through Ortonville to St. Paul, 
and on the east by the line of the C. R. I. 
& P. railway extending from St. Paul 
through Gordon. The excepted section 
outlined above shall include points locat- 
ed on the boundary line of the excepted 
section. 


Area IX—Includes all of the state of 
Wisconsin north of the line of the C. M. & 
St. P. & P. railway extending from Prairie 
du Chien to Milwaukee, and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. The area shall not 
include points located on the described 
railway line. 

Area X—Includes all of the state of 
Wisconsin not included in Area IX. 

Note that Area A covers the surplus 
corn area and that the deficit corn areas 
are grouped under areas I to X. 


Maximum Prices For Area A 

The maximum price for yellow corn on 
track at any interior point, in Area A, in 
carload quantities, shall be the maximum 
price for No. 2 yellow corn at the appro- 
priate terminal basing point, less one cent 
per bushel and less freight charges from 
the interior point to the terminal price 
basing point. 

The appropriate terminal price basing 
point is that point whose use in the above 
calculation results in the highest price at 
the interior point. An interior point is any 
point in the corn producing area, described 
in Area A, from which corn is shipped in 
carload quantities to, or sold basis, a 
terminal price basing point. Price on track 
means the price for corn loaded in a rail- 
way car. 

As an example say Smithville is an in- 
terior point in Illinois and the freight rate 
to Chicago per bushel of corn is seven 
cents. The freight rate to St. Louis is the 
same. The maximum price per bushel at 
Smithville calculated on the Chicago 
price is $1.02, less seven cents, less one 
cent, or 94 cents. The maximum price per 
bushel at Smithville calculated on the St. 
Louis price is $1.02%, less seven cents, 
less one cent or 94% cents. St. Louis is 
therefore the appropriate terminal price 
basing point and the maximum price on 
track at Smithville is 94% cents. 

Sales By Producers 

The maximum price in Area A for the 
sale by a producer to another farmer of 
yellow corn produced on a farm operated 
by the seller shall be the maximum price 
on track at the interior point nearest to 
the point of production. To any other pur- 
chaser or trucker the maximum price is 
two cents less. Under the temporary price 
regulation sales by farmers to other farm- 


ers were exempt from price control if they 
were less than 400 bushels per month. 


: Sale of Stored Corn 

When yellow corn purchased from a pro- 
ducer is stored at an interior point and is 
thereafter sold to a farmer or other local 
user, the maximum price in Area A shall 
be the maximum price on track at the 
interior point, plus five cents per bushel. 
If the corn is sold to a trucker, the maxi- 
mum price shall be the maximum price on 
track at the interior point. 

Sales By Truckers 

When yellow corn is moved by truck 
within Area A or from a point within Area 
A to any point outside of such area, but 
not to or through a terminal price basing 
point, the maximum price for the sale of 
the corn shall be the purchase price paid 
by the trucker, plus actual transportation 
costs incurred in the shipment, at rates 
not higher than the lowest applicable com- 
mon carrier rates, plus two cents per bu- 
shel. The trucker is also required to furnish 
to the purchaser a statement showing the 
place and date of purchase, the name of 
the person from whom the corn was 
bought, the price paid, and the amount of 
transportation charges. 


Sales At Interior Points 

When corn is sold by a trucker to a 
retail dealer, the maximum price at which 
the dealer may resell it to local users shall 
be the price at which he purchased the 
corn, plus five cents per bushel. 

When No. 2 yellow corn is shipped in 
carload quantities to an interior point from 
another interior point or from a terminal 
price basing point, the maximum price on 
track, delivered at the interior point in 
Area A shall be the maximum price at 
the point from which the shipment is made, 
plus freight charges from that point. 

Upon resale of such corn by a retailer 
at the interior point of delivery, the seller 
may charge the maximum price specified 
in the preceding paragraph plus five cents 
per bushel. These provisions do not apply, 
however, to sales by producers in Area A. 


Sales By Producers—Areas I-X 

The maximum prices for the sale by a 
producer of yellow corn in Areas I to X 
shall be the maximum prices for No. 2 
yellow corn in carload quantities, delivered 
on track at the railway station nearest the 
farm of the producer. The maximum price 
at the railway station can be calculated 
by reference to the freight rates from the 
respective terminal price basing points. 


Sales By Truckers—Areas I-X 
When yellow corn is moved by truck 
within Areas I to X the maximum price for 
the sale by the trucker shall be the maxi- 
mum price for No. 2 yellow corn, in carload 
quantities, delivered on track at the rail- 
way station nearest the point of delivery. 
The trucker shall furnish to the purchaser 
a statement showing the place and date 
of purchase, the name of the person from 
whom the corn was purchased. 
Maximum prices for the sale of yellow 
corn moved from Area A into a point in 
Areas I to X by a trucker is calculated 
under the provisions applying to sales by 
truckers in Area A. 
Maximum Prices—Areas I-X 
Area I—The maximum prices per bu- 


shel for No. 2 yellow corn in carload 
quantities for delivery at destination 
points located within Area I shall be 
$1.02, the maximum price at Chicago, 
plus the lowest proportional all-rail rate 
from Chicago to the point of destination. 

This provision is subject to the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

(1) When shipment is made to Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, destined for the South- 
east or Carolina territories, the maximum 
price at these points shall be $1.06!4 per 
bushel. At transit points such as Indian- 
apolis, Decatur, Illinois and Kankakee, 
Illinois, the maximum price shall be 
$1.16 per bushel basis Philadelphia, or 
$1.0614 per bushel basis Louisville or 
Cincinnati when destined to the South- 
east or Carolina territories, or when des- 
tined to Louisville or Cincinnati proper. 
The Southeast and Carolina territories 
are described as Area II. 

When corn originating west of the 
Mississippi river is shipped to Louisville 
or Cincinnati, the maximum price for the 
corn if resold for local use shall be $1.11, 
provided that the billing covering such 
shipment is cancelled. 

(2) When shipment is made to Evans- 
ville, Indiana, or Cairo, Illinois, destined 
for the Southeast or Carolina territories, 
the maximum price at Evansville or Cairo 
shall be $1.041/. per bushel. 

(3) When shipment is made to Buffalo 
by water, the maximum price shall be 
$1.09 per bushel, C. I. F., Buffalo. 

Area II—The maximum prices per bu- 
shel for No. 2 yellow corn, in carload 
quantities, for delivery at destination 
points located within Area II, shall be 
$1.0234,, the maximum price at St. Louis, 
plus the lowest proportional all-rail rate 
from St. Louis to the point of destination. 

Area II]—The maximum prices per bu- 
shel for No. 2 yellow corn, in carload 
quantities, for delivery at destination 
points located within Area III, shall be 
99 cents, the maximum price at Kansas 
City, plus the lowest proportional all-rail 
rate, or local rate where no proportional 
rate is published, from Kansas City to 
the point of destination. 

Area IV—The maximum prices per hun- 
dredweight for No. 2 yellow corn, in car- 
load quantities, for delivery at destina- 
tion points located within Area IV, shall 
be the equivalent in cents per hundred 
pounds of a price of 95 cents, the maxi- 
mum price per bushel at Omaha, plus the 
freight rate of 591/, cents per hundred- 
weight. This equals a price of $2.31 per 
hundredweight delivered at any point in 
Area IV. . 


Area V—The maximum prices per hun- 
dredweight for No. 2 yellow corn, in car- 
load quantities, for delivery at destina- 
tion points located within Area V, shall 
be the equivalent in cents per hundred 
pounds of a price of 94 cents the maxi- 
mum price per bushel at Sioux City, plus 
the freight rate of 591/. cents per hundred- 
weight. This equals a price of $2.29 per 
hundredweight delivered at any point in 
Area V. 


Area VI—The maximum prices per bu- 
shel for No. 2 yellow corn, in carload 


(Continued on Page Fifty-three) 
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SALES TIP FOR FEED DEALERS: 
Your £9g Feed Customers Need 


Cartons, (oo! Sell Them 


CUSHIONED 


EGG CARTON 


© NESTED, READY TO FILL 
@ ELIMINATES BREAKAGE 
@ WONDERFUL DISPLAY 


LOW COST 


THIS POPULAR CARTON BRINGS YOU EXTRA PROFITS PER CUSTOMER... 


Every Egg Feed buyer is a prospect for these 
attractive, sturdily-constructed cartons . . . be- 
cause CARRY SAFE Cartons help them market 
eggs at better prices. 


Thus you make a bigger sale and more profit 
per customer ... and pave the way to steady, 
profitable repeat business. 


CARRY SAFE Egg Cartons are heavily adver- 


tised .. . are well-known and liked by your trade. 
They are easy to sell to poultry raisers, roadside 
stands, grocery stores, etc. Exclusive features 
provide a wonderful display of eggs . . . with 
maximum protection against breakage. 


Low in cost, the CARRY SAFE Egg Carton is 
a tried and proven money-maker for feed dealers. 
Write us today for prices and FREE SAMPLES. 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO., 
511 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Send at once prices and FREE SAMPLES of CARRY 
SAFE Egg Cartons. 


Send for Free Sample and Prices Today ! 


Telephone: SUPerior 3886 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
SI St, Chicago, Illinois 


City State 
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ough Coun Gi? 1943 is bound to be a tough year for shipping. Crowded trans- | 


portation facilities, rush orders and inexperienced handlers are 


making it more imperative than ever that your flours, cereals, feedstuffs, seeds, fertilizers and other products be 
protected as never before. 


Chase Bag Co. commends to you its "Chase Test" cotton sheetings and osnaburgs— 


superior bag fabrics that can take a lot of punishment and yet deliver your products in 
the best possible condition. 


Take no chances with bags of lesser quality. Insist on genuine 
CHASE TEST, the fabric that is made to specifications far exceed- 
ing normal shipping standards. 


COTTO 


CHASE 


ERFECT.. 
COTTON BAGS 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUFFALO GOSHEN, IND. DALLAS NEW YORK 


DENVER BOISE 
TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. Louis DETROIT PITTSBURGH MEMPHIS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND OKLAHOMA CITY HUTCHINSON 4 ea 
CHAGRIN FALLS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA. PORTLAND, ORE. SALT LAKE CITY JACKSONVILLE, FLA. sz 
REIDSVILLE. N. CAROLINA HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
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Readers who are interested in obtaining a publication which 
gives a complete digest of most of the experimental data published 
in the United States and some foreign countries, may obtain com- 
plete details by writing to The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee st., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Title: The affect of Ascorbic Acid (Vita- 
min C) Calcium Absorbate and Calcium 
Gluconate on the Regeneration of Bone 
in Rats. 

Author: Geoffrey Bourne, University Lab- 
oratory Physiology, Oxford. 

Digest: Daily injections of 45 mg. of vita- 
min C into rats had no effect on the, rate 
of bone regeneration. Similarly, daily 
injections of calcium glucono-galacto-glu- 
conate, which was equivalent to five mg. 
of calcium a day, had no effect. But daily 
injections of calcium ascorbate, which 
was equivalent to 45 mg. of vitamin C 
and five mg. of calcium per day acceler- 
ated the rate of bone regeneration. The 
author concludes that calcium may be 
more effectively absorbed when it is in- 
jected as an abscorbate. 


* * * 


Title: Nicontinic Acid in Chick Nutrition. 
Authors: G. M. Briggs, Jr., R. C. Mills, C. A. 
Elvehjem and E. B. Hart, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Digest: Work on this problem advanced 
the conclusion that growing chicks re- 
quire a dietary source of nicotinic acid 
for optimal growth and the prevention of 
chick “black tongue.” The minimum level 
of this vitamin requirement was approxi- 
mately 1.8 mg. per 100 gr. of ration. 


* * * 


Title: The Trace Elements in Nutrition. 
Authors: M. E. Shills and E. V. McCollum. 
Digest: In mice and rats manganese was 
shown as necessary for reproduction and 
growth. Perosis appeared as an outstand- 
ing sympton of manganese deficiency. 
Cobalt cured a disease characterized by 
emaciation and anemia in cattle and 
sheep. A zinc deficiency in rats reduced 
their growth and caused alopecia. At 
present boron is known to be essential 
to plants only. 
* * * 


Title: Nutritional Inadequacy of Beet Mo- 
lasses Rations for Swine. 

Authors: R. A. Rasmussen, H. H. Smith, 
R. W. Phillips, T. J. Cunha, Utah Agricul- 
tural Experiment station. 

Digest: A nutritional disease of young 
Pigs involving the growth process ‘and 
characterized by a staggering gait was 
encountered by feeding beat molasses to 
replace part of the grain in a barley, 
tankage, molasses, alfalfa and mineral 
ration. The disease was often fatal. As 
little as 15 per cent of beet molasses in 
the ration produced the disease. If the 
ration were supplemented with five per 
cent of brewers’ yeast or green alfalfa 
the trouble was corrected. Pigs weighing 
25 to 50 lbs. showed symptoms of the 
disease in 20 to 30 days. But hogs weigh- 
ing more than 100 lbs. did not develop 
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the disease on the ration. Sows which 
were fed the ration farrowed young which 
were affected by an incoordinated gait 
and among which the death loss was 
high. The spinal cord and sciatic nerve of 
the affected animals showed slight mye- 
lin degeneration and swelling and frag- 
mentation of nerve fibers. 
* * * 


Title: An Unidentified Nutritional Factor 
Required by the Chick for Feather Pig- 
mentation. 

Authors: J. L. McGinnis, L. C. Norris and 
G. F. Heuser, Cornell university. 

Digest: A group of chicks were fed a diet 
consisting of yellow corn meal, casein, 
peanut meal, soybean oil meal, cod liver 
oil and salts supplemented with thiamin, 
riboflavin, pyridoxine, calcium, pantothe- 
nate and glycine. These chicks showed 
abnormal feather pigmentation and as 
the deficiency progressed the red of the 
Rhode Island Reds was replaced by black 
and then white feathers. The condition 
was alleviated and prevented by the in- 
clusion of five per cent brewers’ yeast in 
the diet but not by the inclusion of chol- 
ine or biotin. 


* * * 


Title: Feeding-Cane Molasses as a Con- 
stituent of Poultry Rations. 
Authors: W. H. Ott, R. V. Boucher and 
H. C. Knandel. 
Digest: The statistical analyses of data 
collected on approximately 550 single 
comb white leghorns finishing their first 
laying period from 24 to 72 weeks of age 
indicated that their performance was not 
significantly influenced by variations in 
the feeding-cane molasses content of the 
ration ranging from none to six per cent. 
The performance also showed that the 
production of the second generation was 
as satisfactory as that of the first genera- 
tion on diets containing zero, two, four 
and six per cent of molasses. The conclu- 
sion was that the relative costs of ground 
yellow corn and feeding-cane molasses 
may be the determining factor in the use 
of molasses up to six per cent of an all- 
mash ration. 

* * * 
Title: The Effect of Shark Liver Oil on 
Milk and Butter Fat Production. 
Authors: Curtis Jensen, P. D. Boyer, P. H. 
Phillips, I. W. Rupel and N. S. Lundquist, 
University of Wisconsin. 
Digest: Milking cows were fed a diet con- 
taining 117,500 to 1,358,000 I. U. of vitamin 
A daily in the form of shark liver oil. The 
following results were evident: Blood 
plasma and milk carotene of all the cows 
decreased during the experimental period 
while large amounts of vitamin A were 
being administered. The administration 
of the shark liver oil increased the vita- 


min A concentrate in the blood plasma. 
Coincident with the blood plasma vitamin 
A concentrate there was a three to five 
fold increase in the vitamin A content of 
the milk. These increases were effected 
within limits by the vitamin concentrate 
of the oil, the dosage given and the 
length of feeding period. Feeding shark 
liver oil containing high concentration of 
vitamin A resulted in no increase in milk 
or butter fat production. Stage of lacta- 
tion, season or the yield of milk up to 
60 lbs. per day had no favorable effect 
on the reaction to shark liver oil feeding. 
The feeding of as much as 90 ml. of 
shark liver oil per cow per day tended 
to increase the normal rate of decline 
of milk production with the advance of 
lactation. 


New Testing Method 
For Vicland Oats 


Vicland oats, seed testers suspect, was 
designed to please farmers—not the testers. 

Farmers accustomed to rainy weather 
during harvest are delighted that Vicland 
is not apt to sprout in the shock. But that 
“delayed germination” characteristic means 
the seed laboratories have to make ger- 
mination tests soon after threshing on 
something which, generally speaking, won't 
sprout! 

The problem first came up in August, 
1940, when perfectly good Vicland samples 
tested in the ordinary way showed ger- 
mination readings of only 40 to 60 per cent. 
That was awkward, because growers want 
their seed tested and certified soon after 
harvest—and they don’t want a 40 per cent 
rating on oats that might sprout 98 per 
cent the next spring. 

Now, after experimenting at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during parts of three 
years, Alvin Schwendiman and H. L. 
Shands have worked out ways of persuad- 
ing Vicland to germinate promptly after 
harvest. The methods involve extra work 
for testers, but they do make all the good 
seed sprout. 

The most practical way of testing newly 
threshed Vicland, Schwendiman and 
Shands found, is to moisten the seed, pre- 
chill it in a refrigerator for four days at a 
temperature of 39 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
then keep it at an ordinary room tempera- 
ture of 72 degrees Fahrenheit for six days. 

Vicland apparently showed less of a 
tendency toward delayed germination in 
1942 than it did in 1940 and 1941. The most 
plausible explanation seems to be that the 
cool growing season and early frost in 
the fall of 1942 made-a difference. Trials 
with the 1941 crop showed that in some 
cases Vicland may not germinate properly 
at room temperature until the middle of 
February, although various samples are 
reported to differ considerably in their 
behavior. 

@ JOHN BARRETT, Luther, Iowa, has suc- 
ceeded C. H. Raney as manager of the 


Farmers Co-op. Elevator Co. 


@ B. J. SHARP, Danvers, Ill., has resigned 
as manager of the Danvers Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. 
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of feed plant machinery 
often cuts power costs 


OWER is of considerable im- 

portance in the operation of 

up-to-date feed plants. It is 
usually worth while to cut power 
costs where they are obviously too 
high. The question therefore natur- 
ally arises, “How efficient is that 
power in my feed plant?’’ Owners 
as well as operators frequently ask 
themselves that question and it is 
well that they do. 

For that reason the motive under- 
lying the accompanying chart is: to 
show the cost of inefficiency and to 
enable the feed plant operator to 
estimate the dollars value of higher 
feed plant machinery efficiencies. 

Let us say, for example, that the 
“old” efficiency of a given feed 
plant motor is 74 per cent and the 
efficiency of the motor proposed to 
take its place is 85 per cent. Runa 
straight line through the 74 per cent, 
column A, and the 85 per cent, col- 
umn B, as demonstrated by the dot- 
ted line drawn on this chart and 


by F. W. MADISON 


locate the intersection with column 
C. Then from that point of intersec- 
tion run through the former or pres- 
ent cost of power, column D, and 
the intersection with column E gives 
the new cost with the higher effi- 
ciency of the proposed motor. 

Thus in this example it is indicat- 
ed by the chart that the former cost 
of power was $10,000, in which 
event the new cost of power will be 
only $8,700. 

Therefore as a result of stepping 
up the efficiency from 74 per cent 
to. 85 per cent the saving amounts 
to $1300. 

This chart is applicable to all 
kinds of feed plant machinery that 
is susceptible to efficiency rating 
such as heaters, boilers, motors, 
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pumps, compressors, engines, con- 
verters, heat transmission through 
pipes, power transmission through 
belts, gears, chains, etc. 

If the size of exhaust pipe of any 
engine or turbine is too small the 
efficiency of the engine or turbine 
is bound to suffer. A back pressure 
is built up which can seriously af- 
fect the capacity of the engine. 

Thus for instance when this writer 
was once operating a steam engine 
during a cold winter in South Da- 
kota the exhaust pipe became chok- 
ed with ice. It was so cold that 
drippings, that passed through the 
engine while not in use, froze in 
the pipe that projected horizontally 
out doors for a distance of about 
five feet. In other words, as we 
learned later, the pipe contained a 
solid icicle four feet long or more. 
Upon starting up the next day the 
engine started all right, but it soon 
came to a dead stop because the 
exhaust steam couldn't get out. We 
wondered what was the matter and 
began looking around. Our first 
thought was that the fireman had 
turned off the live steam. Presently, 
after the hot steam began doing its 
work against the icicle and heating 
the projecting pipe we heard an 
explosive sound and the engine im- 
mediately started to go. The steam 
itself solved the problem before we 
did. That solid icicle shot out about 
50 feet and, of course, the exhaust 
steam was thereby freed. 

When diesels and other internal 
combustion engines were first plac- 
ed on the market little attention 
was given to the proper size of ex- 
haust pipes. In general they have 
been too small in diameter for best 
performance. Today, with the 
mounting importance of greater fuel 
economy and higher engine effi- 
ciency the need for ample diame- 
ters is realized and considerable 
investigating has been done in that 
direction. As a result this writer 


(Continued on Page Seventy-six) 
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No FEEDMAN needs to be told that he is faced 
by a two-edged problem — to meet the national 
demand for increased egg and poultry produe- 
tion — and to do this despite critical ingredient 
shortages, which tend to lower the nutritional 
standards of poultry feed. But one nutritional 
standard that feedmen need not lower is the 
quality of Vitamins A and D. Feedmen can 
still maintain high vitamin standards with 


Nopeo A and D Oils. 


“SEND ME BACK QUICK!” 


It is most necessary to send me back 
promptly, for I cannot afford to lie 
idle. Idleness on my part means a sac- 
rifice of vital steel sorely needed by war 
industries and costly delay in filling your need for 
essential feed materials. So send me on my way 
without delay and put me to work together with all 
your other used drums — in accordance with the 
drum return plans set up for your convenience. 
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Nopco A and D Oils help to meet 
Today’s Feeding Problems 


Nopeco A and D Oils have been famous for 
dependable quality for over 15 years — and 
despite prevailing conditions, their high quality 
standards carry on. Nopco A and D feeding oils 
furnish a well-balanced proportion of natural- 
source Vitamins A and D. They are scientifi- 
cally produced, fortified and biologically stand- 
ardized to supply guaranteed levels of Vitamins 
A and D uniformly in every pound. 


SAVE WITH NOPCO HIGH-POTENCY OILS 


Nopco high-potency concentrated oils are also 
potent savers. They save fats and oils for vital 
war industries. Save drums and steel. Save on 
freight charges, drum deposits, transportation 
and storage space, and on vitamin costs. All of 
which means lower cost and higher quality per 
ton of feed. 
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The Men Who Sell 
Feed To Produce 
Food also serve 


“My FEED BUSINESS is, I suppose, about 
like that of many others. My store is 
located in the midst of a better-than- 
average farming community. Besides 
general farmers, my Larro customers 
include some dairymen, poultrymen 
and turkey raisers. What’s more, every 
Larro dealer finds a great deal of satis- 
faction in helping his customers get 
worth-while results from their feeds. Much of this is 
due to Larro Feeds, themselves, and the simplicity of 
Larro Feeding Methods. Larro Research, from years of 
experience in developing and testing feeds, also con- 
tributes a vast wealth of material and suggestions which 
are most helpful—both to the man who uses and the 
man who sells Larro Feeds.” 


There is still room in the Larro picture for a few good, 
aggressive feed merchants. Although many communi- 
ties are now being served by established Larro dealers 
—the agency you want may be open. You owe it to your- 
self to find out now. Simply write or wire the nearest 
General Mills office listed below and we will do the rest. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Commercial Feeds 


San Francisco, 180 New Montgomery St. Minneapolis, 540 McKnight Bidg. 
Kansas City, 405 Dwight Bidg. Detroit, Box 68, No. End Station 


‘Farm-tested" 
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nutritive properties of 


proteins in poultry feeds 


HE replacing of animal protein 

with vegetable protein in feed 

mixtures for poultry is possible 
and, if properly made, will yield 
acceptable results. That this is true, 
has been amply demonstrated by a 
number of the state experiment sta- 
tions, as well as by the poultry nu- 
trition laboratory of the United 
States department of agriculture, 
Beltsville Research center, Belts- 
ville, Md. 

The knowledge that has been 
gained in the last 10 years by poul- 
try nutrition investigators and other 
workers in the field of animal nu- 
trition makes it necessary to qualify 
statements formerly made that 
vegetable protein is inferior to ani- 
mal protein. Analyses of proteins 
from animal and vegetable sources 
have failed to disclose marked and 
at the same time characteristic dif- 
ferences in their amino acid con- 
tent. The essential amino acids are 
found in both kinds of protein. Nev- 
ertheless, it has been the experi- 
ence of poultrymen and students of 
nutrition that the use of diets that 
contain a small quantity of animal- 
protein feedstuffs tends to give bet- 
ter results in feeding poultry than 
the use of diets that contain only 
vegetable-protein feedstuffs. 

One may well ask: How can it 
be true that diets containing a 
small quantity of animal-protein 
feedstuffs tend to be better than 
those that contain none, if there are 
no marked and at the same time 
characteristic differences in amino 
acid content between animal pro- 
teins and vegetable proteins? On 
the one hand we have spoken of 
animal-protein and vegetable- pro- 
tein feedstuffs and on the other, of 
animal and vegetable proteins. 
Both types of feedstuffs contain pro- 
tein, but they also contain different 
quantities of other nutrients, such 
as minerals and vitamins, as well. 
And therein is a part of the answer. 
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Another part of the answer is in the 
fact that there are quantitative dif- 
ferences in amino acid make-up 
among the mixtures of proteins that 
are present in different feedstuffs. 
The full answer, however, is not 
known with certainty, it can only 
be conjectured. 

It is very difficult to characterize 
animal-protein feedstuffs and vege- 
table-protein feedstuffs on the basis 


This interesting discussion on “Replac- 
ing Animal Protein With Vegetable Pro- 
tein in Feeding Poultry” was delivered 
by Harry W. Titus, bureau of animal in- 
dustry, department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at a meeting of the Vermont 
USDA war board held March 12, at Mont- 
pelier, Vt. The address has been officially 
approved for publication by the United 
States department of agriculture. 


of their composition and nutritive 
value. However, there is an inher- 
ent difference in physical structure 
between the two. In the vegetable- 
protein feedstuffs much of the pro- 
tein is enclosed within walls of cel- 
lulose or other indigestible carbo- 
hydrate, and thus is not readily act- 
ed on by the protcolytic enzymes 
of the digestive tract. In animal- 
protein feedstuffs, however, the 
comparable structure is all protein, 
instead of part protein and part in- 
digestible carbohydrate. When the 
protective carbohydrate structures 
in vegetable-protein feedstuffs are 
broken down by cooking or by 
other means, the effect of the one 
inherent difference between vege- 
table-protein feedstuffs and animal- 
protein feedstuffs is eliminated. 
Most of the animal-protein feed- 
stuffs are better sources of certain 
mineral elements, such as calcium 
and phosphorus, than are the vege- 
table-protein feedstuffs. Also, they 
tend to be better sources of certain 
vitamins, such as riboflavin and 
some of the as-yet-unidentified fac- 


tors. As we go further, we find it 
becomes increasingly difficult to 
make generalizations that apply to 
more than a very small number of 
feedstuffs; and so we turn to differ- 
ences among individual feedstuffs. 

Among animal-protein feedstuffs, 
fish meal probably is our richest 
source of methionine, which is one 
of the essential amino acids. Among 
vegetable-protein feedstuffs, soy- 
bean meal that has been properly 
cooked in the process of manufac- 
ture is one of our richest sources, if 
not our richest source, of methio- 
nine. Fish meal and soybean meal 
have at least one other nutritional 
characteristic in common: Both are 
good sources of choline, which is a 
vitaminlike compound required by 
poultry. In comparison with these 
two feedstuffs, meat scrap is a poor 
source of choline, whereas liver 
meal is a rather good source — in 
fact, one of our best among feed- 
stuffs. The fact that fish meal and 
soybean meal are, each in its class, 
superior sources of methionine and 
choline, is a very good reason why 
fish meal is one of our most valu- 
able animal-protein feedstuffs and 
properly cooked soybean meal, one 
of our most valuable vegetable-pro- 
tein feedstuffs. 

One of the things nutrition re- 
search has taught us is that if we 
are to properly judge the value of 
a feedstuff, we must know what it 
contributes to the diet. We must 
know also whether or not the same 
or some of the same contributions 
can be made by other feedstuffs. 
In other words, a feedstuff cannot 
be considered indispensable, if the 
contributions it makes to the diet 
can be made by one or more other 
feedstuffs. 

We may, therefore, review some 
of our knowledge of the nutritive re- 
quirements of poultry and the nutri- 
tive properties of feedstuffs. In the 
case of the growing chick we know 
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that for the most efficient use of the total 
feed, the diet should contain from 18 to 22 
per cent of protein. Under present condi- 
tions we can well restrict the protein con- 
tent to 16 per cent, unless the protein is 
deficient in methionine, in which case the 
protein content probably should be in- 
creased to 20 or 21 per cent. To be more 
specific: If the diet contains as much as 
three per cent of high-grade fish meal or 
one per cent of fish meal and 2.5 per cent 


of dried skim milk (or buttermilk), the total - 


protein content need not be more than 18 
per cent. However, if the diet contains 
neither fish meal nor dried skim milk, the 
total protein content may well be increased 
to 20 or 21 per cent. In those cases in 
which the diet does not contain any animal 
protein, it is a wise precaution to derive as 
large a share of the total protein as pos- 
sible from properly cooked soybean meal, 
because, as I have already pointed out, 
this feedstuff is a fairly good source of both 
methionine and choline. 

In the case of the laying chicken we 
know that the diet should contain from 14 
to 16 per cent of protein. To conserve pro- 
tein, it will be well to restrict the total pro- 
tein content to 14 or 15 per cent, unless the 
protein is deficient in methionine, in which 
case the protein content probably should 


be not less than 15 or 16 per cent. That is 
to say, if the diet contains as much as 
three per cent of high-grade fish meal or 
one per cent of fish meal and 2.5 per 
cent of dried skim milk, the total protein 
content need not be more than 14 or 15 
per cent; but if the diet contains neither 
fish meal nor dried skim milk, the total 
protein content may well be 15 or 16 per 
cent. 

In the preceding discussion of the pro- 
tein requirements of chickens and how they 
may be met, I have purposely omitted 
mention of meat scrap, because the protein 
in that feedstuff is little if any better than 
the protein in properly cooked soybean 
meal. By properly cooked soybean meal is 
meant soybean meal that has been heated 
enough in the process of manufacture to 
make all or most of its methionine readily 
available. 

The very young growing chicken re- 
quires about 1700 micrograms of riboflavin 
per pound of feed, and as it becomes older 
its requirement for this vitamin per pound 
of feed tends to decrease to as little as 
1300 to 1400 micrograms. The laying hen's 
requirement is much less and may be met 
with as little as 700 micrograms of ribo- 
flavin per pound of feed, unless the eggs 
are to be used for reproduction, in which 


“That's enough Etfie—remember Easter eggs are rationed this year!” 
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case the requirement increases to 1200 to 
1300 micrograms per pound. When the diet 
of either growing or breeding stock con- 
tains only a small quantity of animal-pro- 
tein feedstuffs or none at all, special care 
should be taken to supply enough ribo- 
flavin through the use of suitable feed- 
stuffs or special concentrates of riboflavin. 

The phosporus requirement of the grow- 
ing chick is about 0.5 to 0.8 per cent of 
the diet, and that of the laying hen is 
about 0.6 to 1.0 per cent. It depends on, 
among other things, the availability of the 
phosphorus and the vitamin D content of 
the diet. When the diet contains animal- 
protein feedstuffs, there is less need of 
including a phosphorus supplement than 
when it does not. The most commonly used 
phosphorus supplement is bonemeal, but 
defluorinated rock phosphate that contains 
0.1 per cent or less of fluorine is entirely 
satisfactory. In the present emergency even 
so-called raw rock phosphate may be 
used, if it does not increase the total fluor- 
ine content of the diet to more than 0.035 
per cent. Thus, if the raw rock phosphate 
contains somewhat less than 3.5 per cent 
of fluorine, as much as 1.0 per cent of it 
may be included in the diet as an emer- 
gency source of phosphorus. In any case, 
it is desirable to use the minimum quan- 
tity possible of both bonemeal and raw 
rock phosphate. A minimum quantity of 
bonemeal is recommended only because 
our supplies of this product are short, and 
a minimum quantity of raw rock phosphate 
is recommended because there is danger 
of having too much fluorine in the dist 
when it is one of the ingredients. When 
the diet contains the minimum quantity of 
phosphorus, special care should be taken 
to ensure that it contains an adequate 
quantity of vitamin D. 

The calcium requirement of the growing 
chick is about one per cent, or about 1.6 
times the phosphorus requirement. The cal- 
cium requirement of the laying hen varies 
with the phosphorus content of the diet, 
and is about 1.9 per cent when the phos- 
phorus content is 0.6 per cent and increas- 
es to 2.4 per cent when the phosphorus 
content is 1.0 per cent. The proper quan- 
tity of calcium can be included in the diet 
through the use of either high-calcium 
limestone or oystershell. 

I have mentioned some of the things that 
need special attention when vegetable- 
protein feedstuffs are used in place of ani- 
mal-protein feedstuffs. They may be re- 
peated for emphasis: Use as much soybean 
meal as possible and supply adequate 
quantities of riboflavin, phosphorus, and 
calcium. And in those instances in which 
the minimum quantity of phosphorus is 
used, care should be taken to include a 
fully adequate quantity of vitamin D in the 
diet. If these things are done and if, in 
addition, the diets are so formulated that 
they contain the proper quantities of vita- 
min A, pantothenic acid, and salt, satisfac- 
tory results should be obtained. 

We may now report a few of the in- 
stances in which vegetable-protein feed- 
stuffs, especially soybean meal, have been 
used successfully as the chief or sole pro- 
tein supplement in feeding poultry. As far 
back as 1919-1920, Philips, Carr, and Ken- 
nard of Purdue university found soybean 
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DELSTEROL’ 


HEN you use DELSTEROL 

(“D”-Activated Animal Sterol) 
in your poultry feeds, you can be sure 
that every pound of this widely used 
Vitamin D source contains a specified 
number of vitamin units. 

A sample taken from every batch of 
“Delsterol” is used in the feed sup- 
plied to young, growing chicks for 
a period of three weeks. Its efficacy 
is tested by comparing results with 
a group of chicks which have had 
the same ration without Vitamin D 
for the test period. This is the method 
prescribed by the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, and is 


“D”“-ACTIVATED ANIMAL 
STEROL—THE SOURCE 
OF VITAMIN D THAT 
HAS GAINED 
NATIONAL ACCEPTANCE 


BETTER THINGS 


““Chick-tested’’ to assure uniform 


Yilamin D efficacy 


called the “Vitamin D assay for pre- 
ventive biological test.” 

Developed by Du Pont through 
more than 10 years of research, 
“Delsterol’” is a peacetime product 
that now serves a wartime need. 

It is made entirely from domestic 
raw materials—and thus is always 
available. The dry powder carrier 
permits mixing into feeds with ac- 
curate, thorough dispersion. Because 
it is scientifically controlled and 
chemically regulated, it has both uni- 
form potency and exceptional sta- 
bility. It does not congeal in cold 
weather and does not impart “off” 
tastes orodors. Itiseconomicaltouse. 


Du Pont invites inquiries from feed 


*DU PONT'S REGISTERED TRADEMARK FOR ITS “‘D’’-ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 


FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


manufacturers who are interested in 
more detailed information. Write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Look for “‘Delsterol”’ 
advertisements... 


in the current issues of Country 
Gentleman, Successful Farming, 
American Poultry Journal, Poultry 
Tribune and other important publi- 
cations, reaching nearly 5,000,000 
poultry raisers and farmers. ‘‘Del- 
sterol’’ messages are appearing every 
month in these outstanding publi- 
cations. 


DELSTEROL 


in EDIBLE POWDER 
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meal to be as good or even better than 
meat scrap as a protein supplement in 
raising chicks to maturity. Irwin and Kemp- 
ster of the University of Missouri recently 
reported that they had obtained as good 
growth on a diet that contained 25 per cent 
of soybean meal as the sole protein sup- 
plement as on a diet that contained five 
per cent of dried skim milk and 10 per 
cent of meat scrap. However, the efficiency 
of feed utilization was somewhat better on 
the latter diet. 

Bird and Groschke of the University of 
Maryland obtained almost as good growth 
und utilization of the feed on a diet that 
contained soybean meal as the sole pro- 
tein supplement as on a diet that contained 
four per cent of fish meal in addition to the 


soybean meal. One of the more recent 
reports is that of Norris and Heuser of 
Cornell university. These workers reported 
that starting and growing diets that con- 
tained as little as three per cent of fish 
meal promoted growth satisfactorily when 
the remainder of the supplemental protein 
was supplied by soybean meal. 

Almquist of the University of California 
has made a rather extensive study of the 
protein of soybean meal and has reported 
that it alone, when used in sufficient quan- 
tity, is adequate for growth. 

Tested diets that contain soybean meal 
as the sole protein supplement, as well as 
tested diet that contain small quantities 


‘of different animal-protein feedstuffs, are 


given in mimeograph A. H. D. No. 57, 


“SUCCESS SECRET” 


of Many Poultry Mashes TODAY 


of Natural 


MULSIO 
Sute 
Source of 
BUTTERMILK 
and 
VITAMINS 


problems. 


for. 


Only. 


BUTTERMILK 


Mixer-Mulsion is 
LIMITED NUMBER of Feed Mixers 


"ONE Package," readily mixed as 5% of any 
poultry mash or concentrate. A full "peace- 
time strength" product now doing a wartime 
job. Helps protect mashes against many 
possible deficiencies. 


Simplifies purchasing 


Mashes with PALATABILITY, 
DISTINCTIVENESS and UNI- 
FORMITY That Get Results! 


"Our customers are reporting outstanding results on our Mixer- 
Mulsion mashes. The sheli texture, egg size and production 
has been all any poultryman could hope 
Growth and livability of chicks is 
excellent. This one product has helped 
boost our sales tremendously." — Union 
Milling Co., Union, N. Y. 


28th Year 
of Making 


PROTECTIVE 
FEEDS 


Available to a 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Danville, Ill. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS 


Semi-Solid Chick Emulsion and Semi-Solid "E" Emulsion 


“Wartime Feed Mixtures for Poultry.” This 
is a publication of the bureau of animal 
industry, Agricultural Research adminis- 
tration, United States department of agri- 
culture, and free copies may be obtained 
by writing to the poultry nutrition labora- 
tory, Beltsville Research center, Beltsville, 
Md. This publication contains also the 
formulas of several substitutes for fish 
meal, meat scrap, and dried skim milk. 

The case for the other vegetable-protein 
feedstuffs is not so good as that for soy- 
bean meal. However, there are instances 
in which they have been used successfully. 
For example, Berry of the New Mexico 
station has reported that he obtained satis- 
factory egg production when he fed hens 
a diet in which the sole protein supplement 
was cottonseed meal. However, cottonseed 
meal tends to cause the yolks of the eggs 
to have an undesirable color unless the 
diet contains a small quantity of one of 
the salts of iron. 

Several workers at the state experiment 
stations and in the laboratories of some of 
our larger feed companies have found 
that corn gluten meal and soybean meal 
complement each other to an appreciable 
extent. The optimum ratio of the one to the 
other has not been worked out, but we 
have obtained rather good results at Belts- 
ville when we used these two feedstuffs in 
the ratio of four parts of soybean meal to 
three parts of corn gluten meal. Until fur- 
ther work is done to determine the opti- 
mum ratio, we tentatively suggest that soy- 
bean meal and corn gluten meal be used 
in the ratio of two or three parts of the 
former to one part of the latter. 

I have mentioned one publication of the 
United States department of agriculture; 
another that many of you may find useful 
is Yearbook Separate 1714, “Practical Nu- 
tritive Requirements of Poultry.” It contains 
a table that gives the more important nu- 
tritive requirements of poultry, as well as 
tables that give the composition, mineral 
content, vitamin content, and digestibility 
of many of the more common feedstuffs 
that are used in feeding poultry. Free 
copies of this may also be obtained as 
long as the supply lasts by writing to the 
poultry nutrition laboratory, Beltsville Re- 
search center, Beltsville, Md. 

@ HAROLD H. HOELZ, Belle Plaine, Minn., 
operator of the Hoelz Flour & Feed Co. has 
purchased the property from Henry C. 
Tesch. He plans to install new equipment 
in the feed mill and make several other 
improvements. 

@ EVERETT ANDERSON, Hardy, Iowa, is 
the new manager of the Farmers Co-op. 
Elevator Co. at Harcourt, succeeding Peter 
Greenfield, who has resigned. 

@ WEST MIDDLETOWN COAL & FEED 
CO. garage and feed storeroom, Middle- 
town, Ohio.,’were destroyed by fire recent- 
ly, incurring a loss of more than $5,000. 

@ EARL MILLER, Castana, Iowa, has pur- 
chased the Mapleton Grain Co., Mapleton, 
from Chris Pudenz and his son, O. J. Pu- 
denz. Mr. Miller will continue to operate 
his elevator at Castana. His father-in-law, 
Max Wolters, is in charge of the Mapleton 
elevator. 
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MILTON H. BUTTON 


Milton H. Button, formerly chief of the 


dairy division, has been named director of 
the Wisconsin state department of agri- 
culture to succeed the late Herman Ihde, 
whose death occurred March 5. 

The new director of agriculture, to serve 
Wisconsin's 187,000 farms, was born and 
reared on a farm near Lone Rock, Wis. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin college of agriculture and in 
1920 became the youngest county agent in 
the state when he took over the duties of 
agricultural agefit of Washington county. 
From 1925 to 1929 he was county agent of 
Dane county. 

Mr. Button served as secretary of the 
Holstein-Friesian association of Wisconsin 
from 1929 to 1933 and until he entered 
state service was connected with the farm 
credit administration at St. Paul. As chief 
_of the dairy division he headed the state- 
wide quality dairy improvement program. 
Mr. Button is married and has three chil- 
dren. The family resides in Madison. 


@ CLARENCE WALTERS, Red Oak, Wis., 
has purchased the Martintown grist mill 
equipment, leaving Martintown without a 


grist mill for the first time in many years. 


@ ORVAL HAUB, Palmyra, Ind., has pur- 
chased the Martin Feed & Supply store 
from R. W. Martin. 


@ ROBERT I. BEAN, Mt. Vernon, Ill., oper- 

ator of the Mt. Vernon Feed Co. for the 

past 12 years, died March 14. 

@ R. J. RAMSON & CO., Watts Flats, N. Y., 

plant was totally destroyed by fire on 

March 4. 


@ EVAR HANSON, Argyle, Wis., has pur- 
chased the Ellington Feed Mill at Brown- 
town, and is now operating as the Brown- 
town Feed Mill. 
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Uncle Sam is asking for over sixty 
billion eggs this year. Shells for 
those eggs will take well over three 
hundred thousand tons of Calcium 
Carbonate and the hens will re- 
quire an equal additional amount 
to Keep Them Healthy. 

Mixers are meeting this demand 
for minerals by enriching their 
feeds with recommended amounts 
(usually 5 Ibs. per 100 Ibs. of mash) 
of “Lime Crest” Calcite Formula 
MIC-8009. Calcium, Manganese, 
Iodine and “trace” amounts of 


“IF THE HENS DON’T GET IT, 
WE WON'T MAKE OUR EGG 
GOAL,” says CAL. 


other essential minerals are sup- 
plied economically by this for- 
mula. 


Minerals are essential for mak- 
ing sound egg shells, for strong 
bones, growth, vitality and hatch- 
ability. Insufficient Calcium re- 
sults first in weak shells; later in 
run down hens. When hens are 
fed mashes that contain an ample 
amount of “Lime Crest” Calcite 
Formula MIC -8009 their recog- 
nized mineral requirements are 
met. 


“Lime Crest’’ Calcite Crystals Save You Money 
— They Do Double Duty Work 


“Lime Crest” Calcite Crystals sup- 
ply calcium carbonate and other 
minerals for the fowls, and do a 
first class grinding job as well. 
They enter the gizzard hard and 
dense for grinding needs. In the 


gizzard they dissolve slowly with 


the food so that the bird is pro- 
vided with calcium and other min- 
erals for shell and body require- 


ments. 


“Lime Crest” Crystals come in 
five sizes—for small to full grown 
birds. They cost no more than 
shell or ordinary grit. We will be 
glad to supply you with full in- 
formation on request. 


Crest 


BRAND 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA «~ 80x 6, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


NEEDED... 
CARBONATE FOR POULTRY 
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Feed for Food 


for 


VICTORY 


Every day the national demand for more food becomes 
stronger and more increasingly insistent. Greater food 
production is essential today, not only for our Army and 
Navy but also to sustain the great civilian population. 


Many of the most important elements of our food supply 
— such as meat, eggs, milk, butter and cheese — come from 
livestock and poultry. Growth and productiveness depend 
largely on the composition of the mashes they eat. 


Stockmen and poultrymen who want to help win the war 
should study the relative nutritive and growth-producing 
values of modern mixed feeds. For maximum results, they 
must use feeds containing abundant riboflavin, vitamins B,, 
A, E, yeast, lactic and pantothenic acids and the proper 
proportion of easily digested proteins and carbohydrates. 


Produlac Dried is doing its part by helping to provide 
these essential elements in convenient dry form. 


HELP SOLVE OUR FOOD PROBLEM 


by increasing our national output of meat, eggs, 
milk, butter and cheese. 


DOES NOT CAKE OR HARDEN i 


PRODULA 


DRIED 
product of 

Grain Products Division * 120 Broadway, New York — 


FEED DEALERS—A supply of Produ- 
lac Dried folders, explaining methods of 
mixing, will be sent on request. 


“Alaaa Men” 


EDITOR'S NOTE—We are indebted 
to an unknown contributor from 
Nashville, Tenn., who signs himself 
“The Little Feed Mixer,” for the fol- 
lowing bit of verse which so aptly 
describes the sentiments of many 
feed dealers: 


Here we stand in a hell of a fix 
Wondering how, our feeds we'll 
mix. 
With all our skill and experience 
We can't make feed without 
ingredients. 


The fix we're in while it's bad as 
hell, 
Won't stop with us and it's easy 
to tell 
The effect it will have in ‘44, 
If the army finds a wolf at the 
door. 


The powers that be had better 
begin 
To give some thought and work 
like sin, 
To start feed moving and grease 
the rails 
Or they'll tind the Axis on THEIR 
tails. 


John L. Lewis is a powerful man 
With money to spend on every 
hand. 
But with all his wealth and the CIO, 
He hasn't the power to make 
things grow. 


For want of some food, a battle was 
lost. 
So hurry the feed at any cost. 
For the death of a chick, a calf, or 
a shoat 
Can swing, enmasse, a nation’s 
vote. 


“The Little Feed Mixer” 


@ MC CARTHY FEED CO., Rock Falls, Ill., 
has been merged with the Fox Chemical 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, makers of Foxbilt 
feeds. The Fox company will take over ac- 
tive management of the McCarthy Feed 
Co., under the direction of Olaf Hagen. 

@ RUSSELL OATES, Richland Center, Ind., 
has purchased the Overmyer Hatchery at 


Rochester from Charles Overmyer. 


@ TATE BUILDERS SUPPLY CO., Coving- 
ton, Ky., and their associate, dealers, the 
Colonial Coal & Supply Co., brlanger, an- 
nounce the opening of a feed and grain 
department. They will handle the Wayne 
line of feeds. 
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CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


NAZI JUSTICE 
A story current in Norway is that when 
a Norwegian bull gored a German sol- 
dier to death, the Nazis lined up 10 inno- 
cent cows and shot them. 
* * * 


ABOUT TIME 

“Say, Doc, do you remember last year 
when you cured my rheumatism? You 
told me to avoid dampness.” 

“That's right. What's wrong?” 

“Well, do you suppose I can take a 
bath now?” 

* * * 
NEVER SATISFIED 

“Pardon me, young lady,” said the 
office manager to the new stenographer, 
wearing a form-fitting sweater and ab- 
breviated skirt, “but in the matter of 
dress, don't you think you could show a 
little more discretion?” 

“My gosh,” exclaimed the youthful 
flapper, “some of you guys ain't never 
satisfied.” 

* * * 

Before marriage a man yearns for a 

woman — after that the “y” is silent. 
* * * 


MAIN ATTRACTION 

An old Scotch lady who was about to 
die told her niece to bury her in her best 
silk dress but to cut the back out and 
make herself a skirt. 

“Oh, Aunt Metry,” said the niece, “I 
don't want to do, that. When you and 
Uncle Jock walk up the golden stairs I 
don't want the people to see you without 
any back in your dress.” 

“They won't be looking at me,” replied 
the old lady, “I buried your Uncle Jock 
without his pants.” 

* * 

Will power is what makes you do what 
you know you should do when you don’t 
want to do it. 

* * * 
SALES TALK 

The young man who had been called 
up explained volubly that in his case 
there was no need for medical examina- 
tion. 

“I'm fit and I want to fight. I want to 
go over on the next boat. I want to go 
right in the front line, but I want to have 
a hospital close, so if I get hit no time 
will be wasted taking me where I can 
get mended right away, so I can get right 
back in the line without losing a minute. 
Pass me in, doctor. Don't waste any time 
on me. I want to fight, and keep fighting!” 

The doctor, however, insisted, and when 
he had completed his examination he re- 
ported a perfect physical specimen. 

“You don't find anything wrong with 
me?” asked the man. 

“Nothing.” 

“But, doctor, don’t you think I’m a bit 
crazy?” 
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An adult is a man who has stopped 
growing at both ends but not in the 
middle. 


* * * 


THE HARD WAY 
Mother: “But surely you didn’t tell him 
straight out that you love him? 
Daughter: “Don’t worry, he had to 
squeeze it out of me.” 


ONCE IS ENOUGH 

A proud feed dealer called up the local 
newspaper to report the birth of twins. 
The girl at the desk didn’t quite catch the 
message over the phone. “Will you re- 
peat that?” she asked. 

“Not if I can help it,” was the reply. 

= * * 


NO WONDER 
Doctor: ‘Madam, you have an iron con- 
stitution.” 
Lady: “I've often wondered what made 
me so heavy.” 
* * * 
INFORMANT 
Lawyer for Defense: “What time was it 
when you were robbed?” 
Complainant (angrily): “I don't know; 
ask your client—he took my watch!” 
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HE report of the crop reporting board 

on prospective plantings for 1943 con- 
tains some of the most gratifying news on 
the food situation that the country has had 
for some time according to Secretary of 
Agriculture, Claude R. Wickard. 

“The report shows what the farmers of 
this country are planning to do in the face 
of labor shortages, feed shortages, machin- 
ery shortages, fertilizer shortages and in 
some instance uncertain returns for what 
they are going to produce,” commented 
the secretary. 

“The report shows that farmers plan to 
exceed or approximate their livestock and 
crop production goals in the majority of 
instances,” he stated, “but it would be 


Garmers Plan 


too much to expect them to reach the goal 
in every case. 

The report sums up the food production 
outlook for 1943 as follows: 

HOGS: The December pig report, releas- 
ed December 23, indicated that the number 
of sows to farrow this spring would be 24 
per cent more than the record number 
which farrowed in the spring of 1942 as 
compared with a goal calling for a 15 per 
cent increase in spring farrowings. The re- 
port of livestock on farms January I, re- 
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increase crops 
in most cases 


leased February 18, indicated that there 
were 22 per cent more hogs and pigs on 
farms the first of the year than a year 
earlier. 

EGGS: The March crop report indicated 

*that egg production in January and Febru- 
ary of 1943 was up nearly 16 per cent over 
production in the same months of 1942. 
Goals call for a 1943 production eight per 
cent more than 1942. 

CHICKENS The number of chicks hatch- 
ed commercially in January and February 
of this year was 20 per cent more than 
were hatched in the same months of last 
year. The number of eggs set in January 
and February of 1943 was 19 per cent over 
a year ago. The number of chicks on order 
March 1 for later delivery was 77 per cent 
larger than on the same date a year ago. 
Goals for 1943 call for a 10 per cent 
increase in the number of chickens raised 
on farms and a three per cent increase in 
slaughter from general farms, dressed 
weight. The number of chickens on farms 
January 1, 1943 was 14 per cent larger 
than a year earlier. 

TURKEYS: On March 12 growers indi- 
cated their intention to raise 37,098,000 
turkeys in 1943—a new record and a 12 
per cent increase over the number raised 
in 1942. Goals call for a 15 per cent in- 
crease in turkey production. The number of 
turkey poults on order March | was 54 per 
cent greater than on the same date a year 
earlier—an indication that growers were 
placing their orders early for turkey poults 
as well as for chicks. Turkeys on farms 
January 1 totaled 6,549,000—14 per cent 
fewer than a year earlier. 

MILK: The March crop report indicated 
that milk production on farms January and 
February of this year was one per cent 
larger than the January and February pro- 
duction of 1942. February production was 
a record for the month. The goals call for 
a production of 122,000,000,000 pounds of 
milk in 1943, two per cent more than was 
produced in 1942. Milk cow numbers on 
hand January 1 were 26,946,000 head, two 
per cent more than a year earlier and 
slightly above any previous record. 

CATTLE: There were 51,224,000 head of 
cattle and calves on hand January Il, ex- 
cluding milk cows two years old and over 
— a five per cent increase over numbers 
on farms a year earlier. 

OTHER LIVESTOCK: Other January 
livestock numbers include 9,678,000 horses 
—a decrease of two per cent from a year 
earlier; 3,712,000 mules—a decrease of 
three per cent; and 55,089,000 head of 
sheep — a decrease of three per cent. 

——— 
@ PAUL FULTON, Sullivan, Ill., manager 
of the West End elevator of the Sullivan 
Grain Co., and Miss Gertrude Pence were 
married recently. 
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cod liver oil. A miracle happened. In two 
weeks the rats were as chipper as ever, 
their legs were strong and they ran as 
only rats can run—yet they had eaten the 
same diet that previously had placed them 
in an invalid condition. 

That was the star, It led to the irradia- 
tion process to put vitamin D in feedstuffs. 
In fact, Dr. Steenbock's findings were of 
such a remarkable nature that the various 
processors of human foods became inter- 
ested to such a degree that before long 
Dr. Steenbock had been publicized from 
coast to coast. 

Dr. Steenbock decided to patent his pro- 
cess—not for any personal gain but to 
protect the public against exploitation of 
the process. The University of Wisconsin 
was slow to act in making application for 
the patents. Finally, in desperation Dr. 
Steenbock, who was earning only a mea- 
ger salary in comparison to his accom- 
plishments, managed to get $660 together 
of his own money and with the help of 
Dean Slichter and certain Wisconsin 
alumni there was finally set up the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, Inc. 
It was organized without profit to its mem- 
bers, but it was a life-saver for the irradia- 
tion process. 

Working in conjunction with the depart- 
ment of biochemistry is the department of 
poultry husbandry, headed by Prof. James 
G. Halpin. Prof. Halpin and Prof. Hart 
work together and separately but through- 
out there is a genuine spirit of coopera- 
tion. 

Down through the years there have been 
other names added to the magic ones of 
Babcock, Hart, Stéenbock, Humphrey and 
McCollum. Add to these Gus Bohstedt, W. 
W. Cravens, C. A. Elvehjem, Paul Phillips 
and several others-including F. B. Morrison, 
now of Cornell. More are on the march, 
marching forward every day toward one 
consistent goal — keeping Wisconsin 
abreast in the field of research. 

To these names you can add scores of 
Wisconsin students who have made their 
mark in nutrition. Just to name a few and 
their affiliations—Roland M. Bethke, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment station; S. Lep- 
kovsky, University of California; B. H. 
Thomas, Iowa State; A. R. Kemmerer, Tex- 
as Experiment station; J. H. Jones, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; J. T. Skinner, Ken- 
tucky Experiment station; Fred Stare, Har- 
vard university; F. W. Quackenbush, Pur- 
due university; S. B. Randall, Kentucky 
Experiment station; W. C. Sherman, Ala- 
bama Polytechnical school; and a host of 
others, too numerous to mention. 

The research work at Wisconsin has 
been in many fields. The following is a 
list of some results of fundamental research 
in the department of agricultural chemistry 
at Wisconsin since 1906: 

1. Demonstration of the inadequacy of 
the theory of balanced rations as it pre- 
vailed at the beginning of this century. 

2. The discovery of vitamins A. and B. 

3. The discovery of the relation of yellow 
pigments to vitamin A and the predomin- 
ance of vitamin A in yellow corn. 
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4. The demonstration of the place of sul- 
phur in soil fertilization. 

5. Development of the possibilities of 
home grown feeds in economical milk pro- 
duction; particular study of the protein re- 
quirements and development of knowledge 
that alfalfa, silage, and grains can furnish 
sufficient protein for milk production. 

6. Demonstration of the efficiency of pro- 
teins in growth and its application to swine 
husbandry. 

7. Extend studies on the mineral metabo- 
lism of dairy cows and the place of min- 
eral mixtures in their nutrition. 

8. The relation of iodine to hairless pigs. 

9. The demonstration that leg weakness 
in chicks was rickets and could be pre- 
vented by the use of cod liver oil. 

10. The irradiation of foods. 


These “War Mach 


11. Copper as a supplement to iron in 
the prevention of anemia and its applica- 
tion to the swine industry; further work 
showing the necessity of the two elements 
manganese and zinc in the nutrition of the 
mammal. 


12. The heat coagulation of milk and its 
prevention by the use of sodium phos- 


phate. This work really saved the evapor- 
ated milk industry. 


13. The separation of protocatechuic acid ~ 


from the yellow and red onion and the 
demonstration that this substance is re- 
sponsible for the resistance of these onion 
varieties to onion smudge. 

14. A laboratory method for measuring 
the hardiness of plants. 


15. The demonstration of the necessity of 


need oil, too! 
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program. And the modern “egg ma- 
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manganese for the growth of mammals and 
its relation to reproduction. 

16. The discovery of the cure for black 
tongue in dogs, namely, nicotinic acid, 
and its application to the treatment of 
pellagra in humans. 

17. Further development of knowledge 
about the B complex and its relation to 
the growth of various laboratory species 
including monkeys, guinea pigs, rats, and 
chickens. 

18. The disclosure that vitamin A and 
vitamin C are at the basis of a good deal 
of the sterility in dairy cattle and impoten- 
cy of males; the practical use of these two 
vitamins in the correction of this trouble. 

19. The development of methods for the 
preservation of green plants, that is, the 


making of grass silage and legume silage. 

20. The solution of the cause of sweet 
clover disease; the separation of the com- 
pound itself—dicoumarin; its synthesis and 
now its application in human therapy as 
an aid in the prevention of coagulation of 
blood. 

21. Substitution of urea for protein con- 
centrate, in part, for cows, sheep and 
goats, or any polygastric animal. 

Of particular interest, outside the field of 
aiiimal nutrition, is point 12 listed above 
which relates to the heat coagulation of 
milk. It was during World War I that the 
producers of canned evaporated milk were 
having trouble. Evaporated milk arriving 
at the fighting fronts often failed to remain 
liquid. Pieces of solids formed. 
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job. With milk so much in demand today, 
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Wisconsin being a dairy state, one large 
producer of evaporated milk came to the 
department of agricultural chemistry and 
asked them to work on the problem. Yes, 
they would if the manufacturer would set 
aside funds for a fellowship to study the 
problem. That was agreeable, “but can we 
have the exclusive use to the process if 
it is discovered?” was the natural question. 

It didn’t take long for the answer. It was: 
“If the University of Wisconsin discovers a 
process it will be published to be made 
public information for all to use.” 

The work proceeded. Before long the 
staff had discovered that by using sodium 
phosphate the heat coagulation of the milk 
was prevented. The work was published 
and the evaporated milk industry had lick- 
ed its most difficult problem. 

The work at Wisconsin goes on. Right 
now Prof. Hart and his colleagues are con- 
ducting experiments on urea which may 
revolutionize some of the thinking in pro- 
tein after the war. 

Pictured along with this story is one of 
the cows which is being used for the urea 
experiment. You will notice that this cow 
has a window in its side. Walter Wisnicky 
of the university staff operated on several 
cows when they were 18 months old and 
placed rubber plugs in the body cavity. 

The position of these plugs is such that 
by bending the outer flange and pushing 
the plug into the body of the cow, it is 
possible to look right into the rumen of 
the cow. Despite this apparent handicap 
these cows are perfectly normal, give ex- 
cellent milk production and one even had 
a healthy calf. 

At present the cows are on a diet in 
which three pounds of urea is used to re- 
place 34 pounds of linseed oil meal in the 
ration. Samples are taken daily from the 
rumen by way of the open body cavity 
and these samples are checked carefully to 
see how the cow is converting the urea 
into protein. 

The cow, according to Prof. Hart, is an 
amazing animal. It has a great factory 
where it makes its own proteins and water 
soluble vitamins. Cows pour about 100 
pounds of saliva each day into the rumen. 
Micro-organisms thrive in the rumen and 
as they grow they build cells which con- 
tain protein. These micro-organisms finally 
die and their cells furnish the necessary 
protein for the animal. 

What are the possibilities for this new 
urea? We can’t say for sure but work has 
been done at Illinois and when the cur- 
rent findings are published at Wisconsin 
it seems fairly certain that urea will be 
an accepted ingredient in feeds for poly- 
gastric animals (those which manufacture 
their protein from nitrogen). 

Urea is made commercially today by E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., at one 
of their plants at Belle, West Virginia. Con- 
trary to the general opinion among lay- 
men, urea is a synthetic product which is 
made by combining ammonia and carbon 
dioxide in an autoclave at high tempera- 
tures and pressure. The product itself is 
pure white and flaky, looking almost like 
fresh snow. 

The work to date indicates that urea may 
be a partial substitute for protein for both 
sheep and cattle. While it is now manu- 
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Dairy science finds that scours and pneumonia, of the 
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factured in substantial quantities, it is not 
available for feeds. It is a carrier of or- 
ganic nitrogen and can only be obtained 
through allocation by the WPB. 

In two more years, when Prof. Hart 
reaches his three score and ten, he will be 
automatically retired. It seems a pity that 
a man so alert and active will have to 
abandon ship, but then he might find time 
for a little recreation. It might mean more 
sailboating at his summer home in Door 
county, Wis., or it might mean some extra 
tennis and golf, or perhaps a trip to some 
of the places he has always longed to see. 

But we know it will be hard to leave the 
work of a lifetime. Perhaps Prof. Hart will 
still be around the University of Wisconsin 
—at least to drop back occasionally to see 
what his “boys” are doing. 

Who knows? 


s 
— corn ceilings 
(Continued from Page Thirty-six) 


quantities, for delivery at destination 
points located within Area VI, shall be 
98 cents, the maximum price at Minne- 
apolis, plus the local freight rate from 
Minneapolis to the point of destination. 
Area ViI—The maximum prices per bu- 
shel for No. 2 yellow corn, in carload 
quantities, for delivery at destination 
points located within Area VII, shall be 
95 cents, the maximum price at Omaha, 
plus the local freight rate from Omaha to 
the point of destination. 
Area VIlI—The maximum prices per bu- 


shel for No. 2 yellow corn, in carload 
quantities, for delivery at destination 
points located within Area VIII, shall be 
98 cents, the maximum price at Minne- 
apolis, plus the intra-state proportional 
freight rate from Minneapolis to the point 
of destination. 

Area IX—The maximum prices per bu- 
shel for No. 2 yellow corn, in carload 
quantities, for delivery at destination 
points located within Area IX, shall be 
98 cents, the maximum price at Minne- 
apolis, plus the proportional freight rate, 
or local freight rate where no proportion- 
al rate is published, from Minneapolis to 
the point of destination. 

Area X—The maximum price per bu- 
shel for No. 2 yellow corn, in carload 
quantities, for delivery at destination 
points located within Area X, shall be 
$1.02. 

Retail Margins—Areas I-X 

The maximum prices for corn sold by 
retail dealers in less than 60,000 pound 
quantities, at points in Areas I to X shall 
be the maximum prices for corn in carload 
quantities at the point of sale plus eight 
cents per bushel. NOTE: This provision 
does not apply in Area A or to any sales 
by producers or truckers. 

If corn is sold in sacks furnished by the 
seller, he may add to his maximum price 
an amount equal to the replacement cost 
of the sacks, plus a sacking charge of two 
cents per bushel. 

Carrying Charges 

In addition to the maximum prices, the 

regulation provides that a carrying charge, 


not exceeding 1/25th of a cent a day per 
bushel, may be charged by a seller to a 
buyer from the date of the expiration of 
free time under a contract of sale, to the 
date selected by the buyer as the date on ~ 
which shipment shall be made, or to the 
date on which shipment is actually made, 
whichever is earlier. Provided that: 

(1) The seller may in all cases have five 
days from the date of receipt of instructions 
within which to make shipment, and may 
charge carrying charges accordingly; and 

(2) The buyer shall not increase his 
maximum price for resale to any purchaser 
because such carrying charges have been 
incurred. 

Merchandising Charges 

Two merchandising charges of 1% cents 
each per bushel may be added to all maxi- 
mum prices under the regulation but only 
one such charge may be made by any one 
merchandiser and no merchandising 
charge may be made unless merchandising 
services are actually performed. 

Elevation Charges 

Where corn is handled through a ter- 
minal or a sub-terminal elevator there may 
be added to all maximum prices any ele- 
vation charges that may lawfully be made 
but the total elevation charges that may 
be added to the price to any purchaser 
shall not exceed two cents per bushel. 
These charges may not be added on corn 
purchased directly from producers. 

Every person selling corn under the 
regulation must keep records available for 
examination by OPA, of prices charged 
for corn after the effective date of the 
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INCREASED DEMAND 


Without POSITIVE and COMPLETE Vitamin A and D 
protection in all chick and poultry mashes, the poultry 
industry cannot possibly accomplish the huge production 
“QUOTAS” set by the government! 


SUPPLY PROBLEMS 


At the same time the available supplies of carotene (pro- 
vitamin A) from grain and alfalfa are limited by nature, are 
extremely variable — and are subject to constant and progres- 
sive deterioration. Additional true vitamin A, easily furnished 
by vitamin oils, is required to meet final feeding requirements! 


INCREASED VITAMIN A POTENCY 


All Gorton oils contain the maximum allowable vitamin A 
potency to permit the use of this additional NECESSARY 
vitamin A together with adequate vitamin D, at the usual rec- 
ommended mixing levels, hence ... MAXIMUM DOUBLE 
PROTECTION ON BOTH VITAMINS A AND D IS 
FURNISHED IN ONE COMPLETE PRODUCT! 


Gorton Advantages 


1 Each oil is a COMPLETELY balanced product, 
= furnishing BOTH vitamins A and D! 


Each oil provides ADEQUATE and NECESSARY 
= nutritive amounts of BOTH vitamins when mixed at 
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™ order L-40 on vitamin A usage! 


You can avoid ALL complications by using a GOR- 
# TON oil which does a COMPLETE job on BOTH 
vitamins A and D! 


A complete line of VITAMIN OILS produced, tested, and 
guaranteed by GORTON-PEW FISHERIES, of Gloucester, Mass. 


» NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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regulation and every person who purchas- 
es corn from a producer and has a regular- 
ly established place of business must post 
in a conspicuous place his ceiling price on 
track, the maximum prices that he is per- 
mitted to pay to the producer for each 
class and grade of corn and the maximum 
prices that he is permitted to charge for 
sales to local users of each class and 
grade of corn. Retail dealers who sell in 
less than carload lots must also post maxi- 
mum prices for each class and grade of 
corn. 

The order also provides that the three 
per cent freight tax shall be treated as 
though it were an increase of three per 
cent in the amount charged by every per- 
son engaged in the business of transport- 
ing property for hire. 

Future Contracts 

Seasonal price ceilings are also set on 
the future exchanges by the price order. 
Following the cash corn pattern insofar as 
possible and recognizing that the cost of 
carrying corn averages about one cent per 
bushel month, the regulation sets maxi- 
mum prices for May futures at $1.01 a bu- 
shel (based on the No. 2 yellow ceiling at 
Chicago on May 31, 1943, less two cents— 
or the normal discount of futures under the 
outside cash corn price, because of charges 
incidental to delivery from store). July fu- 
tures will have a $1.03 ceiling; September 
$1.05. Next December, however, the futures 
ceiling for that month will be $1.01 or the 
May price, reflecting the usual price shift- 
ing influénce of new crop marketings. 

These maximums will apply for the en- 
tire period during which there is futures 
trading in any May, July, September, or 
December contracts. In most instances fu- 
tures trading in these contracts begins at 
least six to eight months in advance of 
the month of delivery. 

Simultaneously with its action on corn 
OPA also advanced the price ceilings of 
manufacturers making dry corn milling 
products, such as corn meal, corn flour 
and hominy grits for human consumption. 
This move, taken in amendment No. 2 to 
maximum price regulation No. 305, effec- 
tive March 12, 1943, was necessary to re- 
lieve the squeeze on these processors 
caused by corn price advances since last 
November, when the original dry milling 
order was formulated. 

Ceilings on dry corn milling products, 
originally set on the basis of 90 cents per 
bushel for No. 2 yellow corn and $1.05 for 
No. 2 white corn at Kansas City, Mo., were 
advanced to reflect corn prices of 99 cents 
for No. 2 yellow and $1.14 for No. 2 white. 
The actual new ceilings are $2.37 per 
hundredweight for yellow and $2.81 for 
white dry corn milling products respective- 
ly. Other provisions of the dry corn mill- 
ing order remain unchanged. 

@ RON F. KENNEDY, former secretary of 
the Western Grain & Feed association now 
serving in the army, has been promoted 
from captain to the rank of major. Major 
Kennedy's address is Box 3175, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

@ CAPT. ROBERT P. MILLIGAN, Milligan 
Bros., Jefferson, Iowa, has been reported 
missing in action since Feb. 17. 
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There is no city more interesting to the 
average feed man than Minneapolis. The 
flour milling capital of the world, it is 
always teeming with feed industry activ- 
ity divided among several score of feed 
manufacturers, feed jobbers and brokers, 
grain men and protein concentrate and 
specialty feed ingredient producers. 

You are never alone in Minneapolis. 
There are always other friendly feed men 
in town and at your hotel and the local 
boys are unexcelled for their hospitality 
although they do have a practiced way of 
passing you around among them until 
you are gasping for relief long before 
you have finished making the rounds. 

If things are dull at home, go to Minne- 
apolis and perhaps when you are check- 
ing in at the hotel you will meet, as your 
reporter did, Carl Orsinger and J. B. Fox 
of the Waterloo Mills Co., Waterloo, Ia. 
They were checking out but it was five 
or six hours later before we saw them 
drive off for Waterloo. They had plenty of 
gas. 

Then we went out to call on Wayne 
Fish, the beauker of the Twin Cities (as 
some salesmen pronounce the word), and 
on the way met Bob Preston of Chicago, 
vice president of the E. F. Drew & Co. 

Next day we had lunch with the five 
aces of Sleizer’s club. They are Bill Kell- 
ogg and Bill Thatcher of the Bunge Ele- 
vator Corp., Harry Cowan of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, George Anderson of the 
Fruen Milling Co. and Joe Schroeder of 
the North East Feed Mill Co. Bill Kellogg 
maintains that any man who can't earn 
his living by noon shouldn't be in the 
grain business but things have changed 
since Bill is also head of the Kellogg 
Milling Co. operating the Victory feed 
mills in St. Paul. 

Other notables who frequently lunch at 
Sleizer’s are Charlie Loufek of the North- 
ern Oats Co., Tom Ibberson of the T. E. 
Ibberson Co., Ed Russell of the Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Paint Co., Stan Osgood of the 
Fruen Milling Co. and secretary of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers & Distribu- 
tors association, Al Burdick of the Electric 
Steel Elevator Co., and Stewart Seidl of 
the Rahr Malting Co. 

Another famous spot is the Commerce 
club where the changing of the shifts at 
5:00 p.m. has become a riot of fun remi- 
niscent of a wet version of an Italian 
army attack on a Grecian stronghold. 
Taking us to see this pageant of progress 
were Stan Nelson of Northrup King & Co. 
John Griffith of the Northern Oats Co. 
Jack Stuart of the Reliance Feed Co. was 
master of ceremonies. 

Saturday noon rendezvous of the feed 
crew of the Russell Miller Milling Co. is 
the famous Covered Wagon. There you 
will find Bill Pratt, Tom Dyer, Bob Jones 
and others of the Occident family. Out- 
siders may include Don Schroeder and 
Dave Carlson of the North East Feed Mill 
Co. and, when in the city, Charlie Devers 
of the National Distillers Products Corp. 
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At Charlie’s you may see anybody or 
almost everybody. We saw Dick Hoyt and 
his son Charles Hoyt of the Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.; Al Pacini of 
the Sunland Manufacturing Co. in the 
uniform of a captain of the Civil Air 
Patrol, and Harvey Yantis of Feedstuffs. 

One does eat in any city but most of 
your time in Minneapolis will be spent 
in the offices of the many flour, feed and 
grain firms. We found Paul Sather busy 
trying to ration millfeeds to his hundreds 
of King Midas flour dealers; A. L. Stanch- 
field seriously worrying about the future 
of the jobber; George Smith and Earl 
Warner of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
trying to pacify impatient meal custom- 
ers; Oscar Haertel of the Hiawatha Grain 
Co. and Walter Leary comparing notes on 


eating sauerbraten (the Milwaukee spe- 
cialty) while in New Orleans. 

Which reminds us that John Jouno of 
the Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, has 
also just returned from New Orleans 
where he saw Bill Westerman of the 
Oyster Shell Products Co., St. Louis, and 
missed meeting Don Mihills of the Nation- 
al Food Co., Fond du Lac, by one day. 

Floyd Wilson, president of the Denver 
Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., Lamar, 
Colo. celebrated his 35th anniversary 
with the company on April 11. Floyd's 
hobby is collecting elephants which is 
probably why he never forgets or is for- 
gotten by his hundreds of friends through- 
out the feed industry. 

Don't fail to cooperate in the protein 
conservation program. — D. K. S. 


This Means MORE Customers. 


Be Than Ever Will Be Calling for 


EHYGENO 


Antiseptically Treated Poultry Litter 


No Shortages 


demands. 
Highly Fire Resistant 


Helps avo 
periods. 


Highly Absorbent 


d fire hazards during 


very absorbent, dries quickly. 


Antiseptically Treated 


and mould development. 


Durable, 


Hygeno is produced by American farmers. 
No problem in supplying immediate or future 


H is specially treated to resist fire. 


Being light and porus in texture, Hygeno is 


Hygeno is specially treated to resist germ 


POULTRY 


LITTER 


product of | 
ABORATORIE 


= NEVAGR 10: 


Get Set for a Big Season! 


MILLIONS of extra chicks are needed to 
fill 1943 meat and egg requirements. With 
farm flocks growing panes 7 more farmers 
than ever will be looking for the extra pro- 
tection found in quality litter such as 
Hygeno. Tell them it’s antiseptically treat- 
ed—sell them on its extreme fire resistance, 
absorbent quality, germ resistance, dura- 
bility!’ Don’t let shortages in other materials 
force customers back to cheap, makeshift 
substitutes. Get extra business with Hygeno! 


LAPP LABORATORIES, Inc. 


1234 Jackson Street, N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Economical 


With proper care, Hygeno re- 
mains light and fluffy for weeks. 


WE TELL ‘EM— 


| ‘EM! 


Send for Sales including sample and dealer sales preposition. | 


Widely Advertised in 
NATIONAL POULTRY PAPERS 
Plus STATE FARM PAPERS MERiuats 


M 
UNCLE 
cor MORE CHICKS: | 
| 5 | | 
DUSTLESS - SANITARY | 
ABSORBENT 
| 


"RAT YEAR’ 


HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS SAVE 
GRAIN by KILLING the ROBBERS 


Sell Them Guaranteed 


KIL-BALM 


A tested, proven rat and 
mouse killer, guaranteed to 
rid farms, stores, mills, 
warehouses and factories. 
No fuss, no muss. Nothing 
to mix. Sweet smell at- 
tracts — and the first sip 
kills (but not until they 
get away). Asure seller 
—and a fast repeater. 


TWO SIZES 
RETAIL AT 
YOURSELF! 
50° $4 .00 SELL IT TO 
YOUR 
FRIENDS! 


“Greatest rat killer ever used,” writes Kilbourne Farmers 
Co-Op. “Very satisfactory,” Archer-Daniels-Midland. “Put 
Kil-Balm out for 5 nights — haven't seen a live rat or a mouse 
since,” Wilton Co-Op. LET'S STOP LOSS OF WAR-IMPOR- 
TANT FOODS — PUT KIL-BALM TO WORK IN YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD! 


ag 
FEED DEALERS 


Hundreds of feed dealers all over 
the United States are helping fight 
the Axis by ridding their commu- 
nities of rats the easy, automatic KIL- 


Dealer Prices 
(Cash with Order) 


CASE LOTS 
3 Doz. 6-Oz. Bottles 


1 DOZ. LOTS 
BALM way. They use KIL-BALM 12 6-Oz, Bottles 
themselves—also resell it at a hand- Per $ 5 0 
some profit to farmers, stores, etc. Doz. 3: 
Free display and advertising mate- 
rial. 12 16-Oz. Bottles 
$7.00 


FEED SUPPLIES, Incorporated 


741 (F) N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Central Convention 
Set For June 7 & 8 


The annual convention of the Central 
Retail Feed association will be held June 
7-8 at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
according to an announcement by Presi- 
dent Paul Gebert, Jr., Merrill. 

Headlining the convention program will 
be John K. Westberg, OPA price executive, 
Washington, D. C. Other speakers will be 
announced at a later date. The annual 
banquet will be held Monday evening in 
the Crystal Ballroom with the Salesmen’s 
Eye Opener breakfast scheduled for Tues- 
day morning. 

“The decision to hold our convention this 
year was made by the board of directors 
only after careful consideration of all fac- 
tors involved,” said Mr. Gebert. “However, 
in view of the major role the feed industry 
is playing in the war effort we felt that 
it was more essential than ever for feed 


dealers to get together to straighten out 


their problems and learn how they can 
best cooperate to help beat the Axis. I feel 
that this year, it is not only a privilege but 
the duty of every feed dealer to attend 
this meeting.” 

Officers of the association in addition to 
Mr. Gebert include: Fred H. Pittelkow, 
Oshkosh, vice president; B. J. Logan, West- 
by, secretary-treasurer; and David K. 
Steenbergh, Milwaukee, executive secre- 
tary. Directors are: Jacob Hunter, Antigo; 
Elmer De Broux, Valders; John A. Becker, 
Monroe; Orin Trindal, Loyal; and Albert 
Zutter, Chippewa Falls. 


Milwaukee Exchange 
Re-elects Holstein 


Walter C. Holstein was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change at the annual election of the organ- 
ization held April 6. 
All other officers 
were also returned 
to office. They are 
C. A. Houlton, first 
vice president; W. R. 
Vye, secondvice 
president; and H. A. 
Plumb, secretary and 
treasurer. 

New members of 
the board of direc- 
tors are H. H. Hicks, 
L. E. McClellan and 
W. G. Zinn. Named 
to the board of arbitration were John H. 
Haertel and Roy G. Leistikow and on the 
board of appeals are Edward LaBudde, 
O. R. Sickert and H. M. Stratton. 

& 
@ FRANK H. BENEKE, of the Beneke Grain 
Co., Palmer, Iowa, has purchased the Glen 
R. Clark & Son elevator, feed and coal 
business at Jamaica» He will manage the 
business himself. 

——¢-9——— 
@ MAEC IVEY, who for a number of years 
has operated the I & G Advertising agency 
at Minneapolis, has discontinued his busi- 
ness and on April 1 joined Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa as pro- 
motion manager. 


Walter Holstein 
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War Orders to the Geed Thade 


Some Feed Employes 
Classed As Essential 


The war manpower commission has is- 
sued a revised list of activities essential to 
carrying on the war which may give some 
relief to the feed industry. 

While all establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of feed, flour, cereals and 
other food products are classified as essen- 
tial, all employes are by no means eligible 
for deferment. In general, men engaged in 
actual manufacturing or processing of feed 
are considered essential but this does not 
apply to truck drivers, or general help. 
Occupations specifically listed on the ap- 
proved list include: 

Grain and feed mill foreman. (This title 
covers foremen actually engaged in super- 
visory duties in connection with the manu- 
facture or processing of feed, who exercise 
independent judgment and assume exten- 
sive responsibility for the product or equip- 
ment. 

Manager or superintendent, feed process- 
ing production. (This title covers persons 
who are actively engaged in supervising 
directly or through subordinates, various 
operating departments of a feed process- 
ing establishment. It does not cover man- 
agers or supervisors who are concerned 
with the distribution, clerical, legal, tax 
and other non-production phases. 

Grain and feed mill operator, millwright, 
grist miller, supervising grain elevator op- 
erator, cost accountant, corn products con- 
verter man, formula maker, traffic man- 
ager, grain and feed smutter, and employ- 
ment and personnel manager. 

The deferrment of employes of retail 
dealers engaged in delivery of feed to 
farmer consumers or in handling feed, is 
possible but it is entirely in the hands of 
local selective service boards. Personal 
appeals should be taken where the man 
is considered essential especially if his loss 
would endanger local farm community 
service on local farm supplies. 


Feed Industry Gets 
AA-1 Preference Rating 


Effective April 1, a preference rating of 
AA-1 for repair and maintenance materials 
became available to the feed industry 
under CMP-Reg. 5. The new preference 
rating supercedes the A-10 rating under 
order P-100 but all P orders are specifically 
continued and all terms, provisions and 
restrictions contained in them, which are 
not superceded by this new regulation will 
remain in effect. 

Under the revised order there may be 
included as maintenance, repair and oper- 
ating supplies minor items of productive 
capital equipment and minor capital addi- 
tions or replacements not exceeding $500 
in value, excluding the cost of labor. 

However, the AA-1 rating cannot be 
used for the acquisition of fabricated con- 
tainers required for packaging products, 
printed matter or stationery, fuel, electric 
power, or office equipment. 
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Industries eligible for the rating under 
schedule I include among others: feed pro- 
duction, feed manufacturing, feed process- 
ing, flour milling, breakfast cereals and 
grain storage. 

Acquisition of materials for maintenance, 
repair and operation under the regulation 
is restricted during any calendar quarter 
to an amount not to exceed one fourth of 
purchaser’s aggregate expenditures for 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies during the calendar year 1942. 

Materials needed for maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies, other than 
unfabricated products of controlled mate- 
tials, can be obtained subject to quantity 
restrictions by use of AA-1 preference rul- 
ing. These maintenance and repair mate- 
rials are usually in fabricated form and 
include all repair parts for such equipment 
as pumps, motors, conveyors, conveying 
equipment, flour and grain grinding and 
sifting machinery, ball and roller bearings, 
fans and any other repair and mainten- 
ance parts essential for the operation of 
the mill. 

The following certification is required on 
the order given the supplier and must be 
personally signed by an officer, manager 
or responsible executive of the firm: 

“Preference rating AA-1—MRO. The 
undersigned certifies, subject to the 
criminal penalties for misrepresenta- 
tion contained in section 35 (a) of the 

United States Criminal Code, that the 

items covered by this order are re- 

quired for essential maintenance, re- 
pair or operating supplies; that this 
order is rated and placed in compli- 
ance with CMP Regulation No. 5; and 
that the delivery requested will not 
result in a violation of the quantity 

restrictions contained in paragraph (f) 

of said regulation.” 


Several Changes Made 
In Oilmeal Order 


Several changes in the oilmeal regula- 
tion have been made under amendment 
No. 128 to supplementary regulation No. 
14. The amendment, which became effec- 
tive March 18, deletes reference to the 
processor's prices being f.o.b. his plant and 
states simply that his maximum shall be 
the highest price he is allowed under his 
contract with Commodity Credit Corp. This 
was done because some of the CCC con- 
tracts set prices on delivered sales. 

Further, a 50 cents a ton fee is allowed 
for grinders who buy oilcake and process 
it into oil meal. This is in addition to the 
difference in the processor's maximum 
price for oil meal as compared with oil- 
cake and the differential for less than car- 
load sales. 

Another change is made in the jobber’s 
mark-up. This remains at 50 cents a ton on 
carload lot sales but in less than carload 


lots he is allowed a mark-up of $1 a ton. . 


This allowance is made because of in- 
creased costs due to smaller shipments of 
restricted supplies. 


The amendment also provides that the 
three per cent freight tax may be added 
as part of transportation charges and sets 
maximum prices on imported soybean, cot- 
tonseed, and peanut oil meals and oil 
cakes at a price no higher than a like sale 
of domestic meal or cake by a processor 
located at the port of entry. 


Raise Vitamin A Limits 
On Poultry Feeds 


A temporary increase in the amount of 
vitamin A from fish oils permitted for use 
in poultry feeds has been announced by 
the chemicals division of the war produc- 
tion board, to make up for the shortage of 
alfalfa meal. Supplies of alfalfa are critic- 
ally short on the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
board and limitation order L-40 as amend- 
ed now provides that from March 27 until 
May 15, manufacturers of poultry feeds 
may add to each pound of feed in the 
form recommended for consumption not 
more than 2,500 U.S.P. units of vitamin A 
or, in the case of poultry breeding feeds 
and turkey feeds, not more than 3,500 
U.S.P. units in each pound. The increase 
is only temporary and is intended to make 
up the deficiency until new alfalfa and 
other natural green feeds become avail- 
able. 


CCC May Seli Corn 
Above Price Ceilings 

Under amendment No. 2 to maximum 
price regulation 346, OPA has ruled that 
Commodity Credit Corp. may sell its corn 
holdings at prices above ceilings set in 
the corn order, if the corn sold is to be 
used for purposes other than feeding or 
for the manufacture of ethyl or butyl alco- 
hol. However, such sales may not be made 
at figures more than 10 per cent higher 
than parity. This action is expected to re- 
lieve the tight supply situation for impor- 
tant dry corn milling and wet corn process- 
ing industries, as CCC has a limited corn 
supply on hand from its loan stocks. 


Freight Tax May Be Added 
On Millfeed Prices 

The office of price administration has 
tuled that the three per cent federal freight 
tax can be added as freight in figuring 
ceilings on wheat millfeeds under basing 
point prices. Technically this was not per- 
mitted according to terminology used in 
the wheat millfeed regulation. 


Bag Conservation Order 
Revised By WPB 


Restrictions of conservation order M-221, 
which permitted the use of only standard 
sizes of textile bags and shipping sacks for 
storage or shipment of certain commodities, 
are removed in the case of some of those 
commodities under the terms of the order, 
as amended March 30 by the war produc- 
tion board. 

The effective date of the bag-size restric- 
tions for the revised list of commodities 
covered by the order is postponed to May 
1 from April 1, to permit bag makers to 
use up their inventories of materials for 
non-standard sizes. 

The types of some products remaining 
subject to the restriction are clarified by 
explanatory notations as follows: portland 
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cement, livestock and poultry feed, milled 
wheat flour (except farina, pancake flour, 
cake flour, and cereals), refined cane and 
beet sugar, corn starch, and gypsum plas- 
ter. Thus, other types of those products, 
such as soybean flour, corn and maple 
sugar, fine screen cement, stucco plaster, 
and pet feeds, can be packed in any size 
bag or sack. Previously, the order did not 
have those explanatory notations as to the 
type of commodity which must be packed 
in specified bag sizes. 

New sizes are provided for salt (4 lb. 
instead of 5 lb.) and sugar (3 Ib.). 

Restrictions are now placed on manu- 
facturers of paper shipping sacks and tex- 
tile bags instead of on the users of such 
bags. Beginning May 1, paper shipping 
sack and textile bag manufacturers may 


produce bags designed for storage or ship- 
ment of the specified commodities only in 
specified sizes. This change is made to 
facilitate control and make the order more 
practical. 

Only bags of 2-5-10-25-50 and 100 pound 
sizes may be used to package the follow- 
ing commodities: livestock and poultry 
feeds, beans, meal, corn starch, potatoes, 
rice, salt, seeds, sugar, and flour. 

Flour includes any product resulting 
from the milling of wheat flour including 
blends of wheat flour and bleached, brom- 
ated, enriched, phosphated, and self-rising, 


but excluding durum wheat products 
(semolina) farina, pancake flour, and 
cereals. 


In addition to sizes above, 3 lb. bags 
may be used for sugar and rice; a 15 lb. 


nutrition for all Poult 


BABY CHICKS, GROWING 
CHICKS, LAYERS, BREEDERS, 
TURKEYS, DUCKS, QUAIL, 
PHEASANTS, RABBITS, FOXES, 


CALVES, DAIRY COWS, 
HOGS AND PIGS 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 


EAST ST LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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ULTRA-LIFE Lost No Time 


in advising their many hundreds of feed manufac- 
turers throughout the country to give their whole- 
hearted support to, and co-operate with the 


Department of Agriculture, Feed Industry 
Council and O.P. A. who 


ARE DOING A GOOD JOB... 


HE 20% shortage of Protein, Minerals and Vitamins must be 

surmounted. The above organizations are doing a good job. 
Their program is designed to help assure producers of adequate 
and Livestock. We must produce the addi- 
tional eggs, meat, milk, and butter needed by our country. These 
organizations have worked and planned how to do this without 
waste of available protein, and without inflation of feed prices. 


LTRA-LIFE and their hundreds of ULTRA-LIFED Feed Manufac- 

turers — who make feeds that are adequate in Protein, Vita- 
mins and Minerals — are wholeheartedly working along the lines 
laid down by the Department of Agriculture, the Feed Industry 
Council, and the O. P. A. 


5 Department of Agriculture, The 


Mr. Westberg, and his associates in 
the O.P.A. are thoroughly familiar 
with the feed manufacturing prob- 
lems, and the feeding conditions 
throughout the country. Through their 
efforts we will reach the goal that 
must be obtained. We must put our 
whole heart and soul into this job of 
producing the food production goals 
without inflation, mi 


F ANY of the Ultra-Lifed manufac- 


revised formulas co-operating with 
these plans, please get in touch with 
us immediately. Every one of us must 
do our part. 


ULTRA - LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 


Main Office: East St. Louis, Ill. 

Warehouses at: Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; Lewy Fla.; Omaha, Neb.. Wichita, Kan.; 
Denver, Colo.; Milwaukee, Wis.: Fort Worth, Texas; Roy 

lle, Pa.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Feed Planning Industry Council, 


to avoid waste. 


turers have not received their new 


al Oak, Mich.; New Orleans, La.; 


bag is permitted for potatoes; seeds may 
be packed in 1 bu. and 2 bu. bags; and a 
4 lb. size is substituted for the 5 lb. bag 
in the case of salt. 

Bag dealers and large users are also 
required to clean and mend used textile 
bags before reselling them. The specific 
type of paper bags subject to the order is 
clarified by redefining them as “paper 
shipping sacks.” Paper shipping sacks in- 
clude single wall, duplex, or multiwall 
paper sacks designed for packaging speci- 
fic commodities for storage or shipment. 
Container shipping sacks and overslip 
shipping sacks are excluded, as are com- 
bination textile-paper bags, grocers’ va- 
riety bags, and bags made wholly from 
special protective papers such as cello- 
phane, glassine, parchment or waxed 
paper. 


Exempt Tonics, Medicants 
From Price Control 


Exemption+from price control of poultry 
tonics and condiments has been expanded 
by OPA to cover a few similar commodities 
used for the care and treatment of animals 
other than poultry. The following commodi- 
ties should not be included with the provi- 
sions regulating mixed feeds for animals: 

Dry edible beans, leaf tobacco, all nuts, 
linseed oil, manure, mixed seeds for house 
pets, and animal and poultry tonics, condi- 
ments, medicants and other special foods 
not used as the entire normal diet for ani- 
mals or poultry but for necessary special 
treatment or care. 


Two Amendments Made To 
Mixed Feed Order 


Two minor amendments to the mixed 
feed regulations have recently been issued 
by the office of price administration as 
follows: 

Granite grit when packed in new con- 
tainer types and sizes now may be priced 
in a manner similar to that permitted in 
pricing food commodities packed in similar 
types and sizes. 

Sellers of mixed feeds for animals and 
poultry who do not have the necessary 
records to allow them to compute their 
margins, because of loss of records for the 
basic months of January, March, May, Oc- 
tober and November, 1942, must take the 
maximum prices of their closest competitor 
as their own. 


Revise Rules On 
Feed Wheat Purchases 


Prices of feed wheat will range from 93 
cents to $1.09 per bushel it has been 
announced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard under provisions of the 
bill releasing an additional 100 million 
bushels of government owned wheat for 
feed. 

Secretary Wickard urged that dealers 
with adequate stocks on hand delay their 
orders until urgent needs can be filled. 
Some difficulty is expected in obtaining 
enough freight cars to fill all orders 
promptly. Orders can be placed through 
dealers, distributors, CCC regional offices 
and AAA county committees. 

The lowest feed wheat price—93 cents— 
will prevail in some of the counties in 
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Southern Minnesota. The lowest price in 
Iowa will be 94 cents, and the lowest in 
Illinois will be 99 cents. Prices in some 
areas outside the Corn Belt include partial 
freight differentials. In New England and 
in Florida, the price will be $1.09 per bu- 
shel. Prices on the Pacific coast will range 
from $1.04 on the north coast to $1.09 per 
bushel in southern California. In the South- 
east, prices will be $1.07 per bushel deliv- 
ered in North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and eastern Tennessee. In Texas 
and Oklahoma, the price will be $1.03 per 
bushel. 

Prices at base points will be: 

$1.06 per bu. delivered Richmond, Va. 
$1.06 per bu. delivered Baltimore, Md. 
$1.07 per bu. delivered Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1.08 per bu. delivered New York, N. Y. 
$1.09 per bu. delivered Boston, Mass. 
$1.03 per bu. delivered Buffalo, N. Y. 


This program will be conducted as pro- 
vided in 1943 CCC Feed Wheat Form 1, 
issued on January 1, 1943 with the follow- 
ing additions to effect equitable distri- 
bution: 

Livestock producers, dairymen, poultry- 
men, and other feeders, as heretofore, may 
buy feed wheat through dealers, county 
A.A.A. committees, or direct from Com- 
modity Credit Corp., but when placing 
orders they must state the quantity of feed 
wheat on hand and their estimated month- 
ly requirements. Orders will be accepted 
for a quantity which together with the 
quantity on hand will not exceed a three 
months’ supply. 

Local feed mixers and dealers, when 
placing their orders, shall state the quan- 
tity on hand unsold and estimated monthly 
requirements. Their orders will be accepted 
for a quantity which, together with the 
quantity on hand unsold, will not exceed a 
two-month supply. 

Large mixed feed.manufacturers, distri- 
butors, and county AAA committees, when 
placing orders, must state the quantity on 
hand unsold and their estimated weekly 
requirements. Orders will be accepted for 
a quantity which, together with the quan- 
tity on hand unsold, will not exceed a 
two-month supply. 

Where it is impracticable to accept an 
order for less than the amount in a bin, a 
carload, or the amount of wheat repre- 
sented by a warehouse receipt, the above 
supply limitations may be increased to 
one of these amounts. 

On direct purchases from CCC, the sale 
price will be the price in effect at time of 
shipment, regardless of the date of the 
order. In the case of a sale of wheat from 
a CCC bin or country warehouse, the price 
will be the price in effect at the time of 
delivery to the purchaser. 


Commercial Motor Vehicles 
Under Price Control 


To stop inflation of prices on used com- 
mercial motor vehicles, OPA has issued a 
regulation bringing the conveyances under 
price control for the first time. OPA said 
that speculators had caused the prices of 
used trucks to rocket 200 per cent or more 
over their normal value in some instances, 
and had withheld many from sale in anti- 
cipation of higher prices resulting from in- 
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creased shortage. The regulation establish- 
es ceilings at a percentage of the value 
of the vehicle when new, and applies to 
all sales, including that of a private owner 
or at an auction. Prices of late models, 
which in some cases had risen beyond the 
value of the machine when new, will be 
reduced most sharply. 


Warn Feed Dealers Selling 
Nails and Wire Products 


According to an announcement by the 
office of price administration many retail 
feed dealers who handle merchant wire 
products, such as galvanized wire, poultry 
netting, barbed wire, bale ties, roofing, 
siding and nails have failed to file their 


prices as required by law. OPA warns 
that all feed dealers with annual gross 
sales of $100,000 or more, who sell nails 
in lots of 25 kegs or more, or wire products, 
roofing and siding in quantities of 2,500 
pounds or more must establish prices in 
accordance with revised price schedule No. 
49 and file prices in effect as of April 16, 
1941. 


@ MANCHESTER FEED & SUPPLY, Inc., 
Co., Manchester, Iowa, has purchased the 
Davis Feed Co. and will take possession 
April 15. The new feed firm is headed by 
J. B. Fox who will continue to represent the 
Waterloo Mills Co. in north-eastern Iowa 
as he has for the past 19 years.: 


Keyed to the Swing of the Seasons 


PLANTS AT: 


Toledo, Ohio 
Napoleon, Ohio 
Latty, Ohio 
Deshler, Ohio 
Lakeview, Ohio 
Tiptonville, Tenn. 
Phillippy, Tenn. 
*Hayti, Mo. 
Big Bend, Colo. 
May Valley, Colo. 
Las Animas, Colo. 
*Alamosa, Colo. 
Calipatria, Calif. 
Under Construction 
Completion expected in 2 months 


DEHY DRATE 


ITA-GREE 


All Year Production from 
Strategically Located Plants 
... from 230 Feet Below to 
7,546 Feet Above Sea Level. 


2 More Plants Being Added to 
Our Growing Chain 


Better to Serve You on Your 
Freshly Dehydrated and Sun 
Cured Alfalfa Meal Needs. 


SAUNDERS MILLS INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


| 

WRITE 
READY 
SERVE 


The Fastest 
Growing Product 
inthe Feed Industry 


This honor, we feel, goes to Fleisch- 
mann's Irradiated Dry Yeast. Several 
hundred dealers in Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois already are using irradi- 
ated yeast to add vitamin D to dairy, 
swine and calf feeds. Nothing com- 
pares with irradiated yeast as an 
economical source of the sunshine 
vitamin for 4-footed animals. 
Containing 9,000 USP units of 
vitamin D per gram, irradiated 
yeast is 22/2 times more potent 
than 400-D oils. 

The vitamin D in irradiated yeast is 
stable in all kinds of feeds, even 
complex mineral mixtures. Start now 
and put your dairy and swine feeds 
on the "Sunshine Side." Costs only 
26c per ton to fortify dairy feeds and 
52c per ton of swine supplement. Price: 
f.0.b. Milwaukee: per Ib. in 
100-lb. bags. 


Harshaw Minerals 

Because of the shortage of animal pro- 
tein ingredients, it is a good idea to 
give more attention to the use of 
"trace" elements or the minerals that 
are required in extremely small quan- 
tities. Cobalt is one that dealers have 
been asking about. We can supply 
feeding grades of any of the Harshaw 
cobalt compounds, but recommend 
Cobalt Carbonate as it is free- 
flowing and supplies more cobalt 
than some of the other com- 
pounds. Cobalt Carbonate is gener- 
ally used at rate of I!/ ozs. per ton 
of mixed feed. Price per pound f. 0. b. 
Chicago: $2.40 in 5-lb. packages, 
$1.90 in 100-Ib. 
If you are not using Manganese 
Sulphate in your feeds, this is the time 
to start. Helps prevent slipped tendons 
or perosis, and is important for hatch- 
ability and egg shell texture. Use 4 ozs. 
per ton of growing mash and 8 ozs. per 
ton of laying mash. Price Manganese 
Sulphate, completely water soluble 
feed grade: $7.50 per 100 lbs. f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 


Feed Supplies 


Let us hear from you when in market for any 
grade of grain, mill feeds, brewers’ dried 
grains and linseed oil meal. We also solicit 
consignments. 


Stratton Grain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Happy Birthday 


This month The Feed Bag turns its birth- 
day spotlight on one of the livest retail 
feed dealers in southern Wisconsin. He is 
Walter Uebele, owner of the Burlington 
Feed Co., Burlington, Wis. Born on a farm 
near Burlington, Mr. Uebele has spent most 
of his life in the community. He is one of 
the “old timers” in the feed business hav- 
ing established his feed plant in 1907. He 
also operates a feed store at Zenda, Wis. 
Mr. Uebele has a host of friends in trade 
circles and formerly headed the Central 
Retail Feed association. His son Walter, 
Jr., is his chief assistant, right now, and he 
also has two more sons and one daughter. 
Busy feed men don't have much time to 
spend on hobbies but when he does man- 
age to take a little time off he enjoys hunt- 
ing, fishing and outdoor sports. WALTER UEBELE 


May 2—HAROLD A. ABBOTT, SR., Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
3—JOHN A. BECKER, Wm. A. Becker Co., Monroe, Wis. 
4—ELMER DE BUHR, La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
5—C. W. GREER, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
6—J. K. DAVIDSON, SR., Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 
8—J. E. WALSH, Forest Hills, N. Y. (The Ladish-Stoppenbach Co.) 
9—LOUIS BANDOW, SR., Peshtigo, Wis. 
10—GILBERT P. LANE, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Riverdale, Ill. 


May 11—JAMES B. GAVAN, Morton Salt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. S. MC LAREN, Fairall & Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
FRANK C. NAHSER, Frank C. Nahser, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


May 13—JOHN L. RICHARDSON, Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


May 14—J. K. DAVIDSON, JR., Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 
LESTER V. PEACHEY, Peachey Bros., Burnett, Wis. 


May 16—RAY WM. KANITZ, The Nitragin Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 17—A. F. G. RAIKES, Bemis Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


May 18—V. A. FOGG, Grange League Federation, Ithaca, N. Y. 


L. C. RISBERG, Ryde & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
ARTHUR TOWELL, Arthur Towell, Inc., Madison, Wis. 


May 20—FRANK C. FREY, American Maize Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
ROY E. PETERSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. S. WEISS, LaGrange Mills, LaGrange, Minn. 


May 22—ERNST MAYER, Premier Peat Moss Corp., New York, N. Y. 
JOHN W. RAYNEY, Oak Park, Ill. (Silmo Chemical Corp.) 


May 23—C. M. BODENSTEINER, Tobin Packing Co., Fort Dodge, lowa 


May 24—W. R. CASSELL, White Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
L. J. KRAFT, Campbell Sanford Advertising Co., New York, N. Y. (Now in Army) 
May 25—M. F. BROBST, Gelatin Products, Ltd., Windsor, Canada 


- May 26—R. O. BATE, The G. E. Conkey Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


WALTER B. HAWKE, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BEN LOGAN, Westby Feed & Seed Co., Westby, Wis. 
GRADON SWANSON, National By-Products, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 
May 27—CAPT. R. F. KENNEDY,Box 3175, San Francisco, Calif. 
HAROLD K. PARKER, George H. Parker Grain Co., Danvers, Mass. 
FLOYD OLES, Washington Produce Shippers Ass‘n. Seattle, Wash. 
May 28—ANGER ARMSTRONG, Hiram Walker & Sons, Grain Corp., Walkerville, 
Ontario, Can. 
MERTON MOORE, Carnation Co., Seattle, Wash. 
J. G. NELLIS, Nellis Feed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
May 283—CARL POST, Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis. 


May 30—HARRY L. REINSHAGEN, Cereal Byproducts Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
EARL K. WARNER, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 31—J. E. SAMS, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, III. 
WALTER UEBELE, Burlington Feed Co., Burlington, Wis. 
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7 ERE is a valuable kink that was shown 
to me the other day by one of the 
ablest mechanics I have ever known. He 
gave me permission to tell about it and to 
draw this sketch. I thought I knew most of 
the kinks regarding inserting small screws 
that are ordinarily handled with difficulty, 
but this was a “new one” to me and I con- 
sider it the best of all because it requires 
no equipment aside from a little friction 
tape. 

It is exceedingly simple. Place a bit of 
friction tape around the tip of the screw 


SCREW 
screw DRIVER 


FRICTION TAPE 


driver, as indicated in the sketch, so that 
there will be a snug fit—sufficiently tight 
to hold the screw on the end of the screw 
driver. Then go ahead and insert the 
screw. That's all there is to it. Try it and 
you, too, will use this method. 


BAG OF SHOT IS HANDY 
FOR PRESSING PURPOSES 


Sometimes it is desirable to press a 
sticker or gummed label upon an uneven 
surface or to do similar pressing on uneven 
surfaces. There is hardly anything handier 
for this purpose than a small bag of fine 
shot. Mercury is better, but of course mer- 
cury is much more expensive and under 
high pressure may be forced out. Mercury 
can be held in a bag in about the same 
way as shot. When extreme pressure is 
wanted the bag of shot may be placed be- 
tween the surfaces to be pressed with an 
additional weight on top. The pressure is 
then evenly distributed over the entire 
area, something that cannot be accom- 
plished with a flat pressing surface or even 
with ordinary soft surfaces. A bag of shot 
kept about the desk or wherever pressing 
of this nature is done often comes in handy. 


YOU CAN USE THIS PICK 
IN TIGHT PLACES 


Every feed plant operator, now and then, 
has found it necessary to do some digging 
in the ground. 

Here is a helpful tip. When there isn't 
room enough to swing a pick comfortably 
—and there often isn't elbow room—don't 


PIPE 
PICK 


swing the pick at all. Remove the pick 
head and slip it into a pipe as indicated 
in the sketch. You are then ready to go 
ahead without interference. With an im- 
proved pick of this kind you can get into 
almost any corner. 


FLEXIBLE METALLIC GASKETS 
BETTER THAN RUBBER 


Rubber has been and still is commonly 
used as a gasket material, but now that it 
is becoming so scarce gasket users are 
looking for worthy substitutes. 

There are of course places where rubber 
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Handy Kinks 


for the feed plant 
operator to know 


by F. W. MADISON 


cannot be supplanted easily. But for large 
pipe gaskets, manholes, tube caps, and the 
like, there are gaskets on the market that 
the writer regards as better than rubber. 
Thus for example, thick flexible metallic 
gaskets are excellent for withstanding high 


pressures. They are exceptionally strong 
and considerably thicker than the ordinary 
rubber gasket. As a result of this thickness 
they will take care of flanges that are 
slightly irregular more effectively than will 
thin rubber gaskets. 

Also, metallic gaskets are more easily 
and economically replaced than are rub- 
ber gaskets that “stick.” The writer has in 
mind a job where the time required to re- 
place rubber gaskets was four times as 
great as the time required to replace thick 
metallic gaskets. Why? Because the metal 
gaskets didn’t stick at all whereas the 
tubber gaskets stuck and were removed 
with great difficulty. Further, due to their 
thickness and strength the metallic gaskets 
did a much better sealing job than did the 
rubber. 


ed, free from fines. 


nary cracked corn. 


The grader separates the prod- 
uct into four classes . . . hen size, 
medium, chick and fine meal, and 
the fan draws off the bran and 


dust. 


The complete machine is light running . . . requires 
only 5 HP, and may be obtained with or without 


ACOBSON knife-cut corn is 
bright, clean-cut, evenly grad- 
It gets the 
“call” at higher prices over ordi- 


motor. The illustration “shows the complete motor 
_driven unit. Furnished with either mill frame or high 
frame with bagging attachments. 


Get all the facts and you'll choose Jacobson ma- 
chinery. Write for full information. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


1074 Tenth Avenue S. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Grinders — Magnetic Separators — Feed Mixers 
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Capt. Albert Nowak 
Wins D.F.C. Award 


Capt. Albert C. Nowak, 26, son of Max- 
well M. Nowak, president of the Nowak 
Milling Co., Hammond, Ind., has been 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross for 
extraordinary achievements in flying trans- 
port planes to front bases in free China. 

Capt. Nowak was also recently credited 
with saving the lives of 21 persons aboard 
an army transport by his skillful and dar- 
ing flying. En route to an American air 
base in China, his plane struck fog in a 
dangerous hilly region. Forced to climb to 
21,000 feet, most of the 21 passengers faint- 
ed from lack of oxygen, and ice formed in- 
side and outside the plane. Finally with his 


To U. S- Dept. of Agric. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO 


OFFERS 
100% COOPERATION 
IN THE 


SHARE-THE-PROTEIN" 


PROGRAM 


Te 


Help Promote Production of Essential Foods 
PROTEIN SUPPLIES MUST BE STRETCHED 


ship low on fuel and icing badly he spot- 
ted a valley and after three trial runs 
landed the plane safely. 

Young Nowak received an appointment 
in the flying school at Randolph Field, Tex., 
in 1938 and was commissioned a lieutenant 
in the army air force after advanced train- 
ing at Kelly Field. He later served as pilot 
with the Eastern Air Lines but rejoined the 
army air corps in the spring of 1941. He 
has been serving with the 10th air force in 
China since May 1942, and was advanced 
to the rank of captain last October. His 
parents reside at 8128 Essex Avenue, 
Chicago. 

@ FRANK L. YEOMAN, Hanna, Ind., has 
been named manager oi the Hanna Lum- 
ber & Grain Co., succeeding J. A. Wolfe. 


® We can—we will—we must win the battle of the food 
front. The “ammunition” of feeders and farmers is “protein.” 
To insure fair distribution of that ammunition so that each 
individual feeder and farmer can produce to the limit of 
his ability—it is important that protein supplies be shared 
by all. Northrup, King & Co., pledges full and complete 
cooperation in this program of “sharing the protein” and 
asks the cooperation and understanding of dealers in helping 
stretch available feeds as far as possible. 


NORTHRUP, KING 2.Co. 


DEPENDABLE SINCE 1884 


Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


Davidsons Pitch In 
To Help Beat Axis 


The Davidson family of Stone Mountain, 
Ga., fame is making its mark in this coun- 
try's war effort. Besides producing the grit 
so necessary to the poultry industry, many 
members of the family are doing their pari 
in other ways. 

Charles L. Davidson, president of the 
company, is a first sergeant in the Georgia 
state guard and is often called to active 
duty for various periods. Charles’ brother, 
Wheeler, has enlisted in the navy’s Sea- 
bees and is waiting his call to duty as 
a crane operator. He will hold a petty 
officer's rating. 

Two other brothers, Norton and Key are 
both sergeants in the Georgia state guard. 
Norton’s 18 year old son, Norton Jr., is a 
first lieutenant in the civilian air patrol 
and spends about five hours each day fly- 
ing over coastal waters searching for Axis 
submarines. Incidentally, Norton Jr., is a 
real flyer, having soloed for the first time 
when 13 years of age. 


Overcrowding Chicks 
Encourages Disease 


Just as sanitation is the first line of de- 
fense against chick disease so overcrowd- 
ing is the wide-open gate for disease to 
enter, and for this reason Dr. J. E. Salsbury 
of the Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, lowa, has issued a special caution to 
poultry raisers not to overcrowd their 
growing chicks. Dr. Salsbury estimates that 
$0 per cent of the chicks lost each year 
are unnecessary death losses and can be 
avoided without much additional care and 
attention by chick raisers. 

“If you must put more chicks in a brood- 
er house this year, clean and disinfect 
more often,” suggests the poultry health 
expert. “That often overcomes the evils of 
crowding if crowding is not carried to 
excess.” 

He suggested that unnecessary losses of 
chicks can be avoided from the first by 
cleaning and disinfecting the house thor- 
oughly and placing into a brooder house 
only the number of chicks specified for it. 
As an additional precaution against di- 
gestive troubles, he suggested the use of 
a conditioner in the mash at regular inter- 
vals. 

“A good feed all through the growing 
period is essential,’ says Dr. Salsbury. “We 
can't give chicks a flying start and then 
expect them to go the rest of the way 
through neglect and irregular feeding and 
indifferent sanitation to profitable maturity. 
It requires 24 to 28 pounds of feed to grow 
a chicken to six months of age and unless 
it gets this amount, it will not be the most 
profitable chicken to raise.” 

@ FARMERS COOPERATIVE CO., Shideler, 
Ind., recently installed a new hammer mill 
equipped with permanent magnets. 

oo 
@ WAVERLY FEED MILL, Waverly, Iowa, 
has installed a Pedelty Vorticose blower to 
take the feed from the attrition mill. It has 
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(Continued from Page Twenty-seven) 


time calling on customers and prospective 
customers to interest them in the new line 
of feeds. The manufacturer also occasion- 
ally sent in a representative to help for a 
day or two at a time. This intense person- 
al solicitation had excellent results. At the 
present time, however, it has not been 
necessary to follow up with an intensive 
advertising program as they are now sell- 
ing feeds as fast as they can be secured 
—in fact even faster. 

The only promotion used at present is 
the giving away of cardboard chick feed- 
ers on which their ad appears. These are 
given free, one with each bag of chick 
starter. Three bulletin boards are used for 
keeping current prices posted on feeds, 
seeds and other supplies. 

Advice to farmers on feeding problems 
is freely given. However, the wide variety 
of literature prepared by the feed manu- 
facturers answers nearly any question that 
arises. Capron & Kornmeyer believe in 
making use of this literature and a neat 
rack containing pamphlets, bulletins, and 
other feeding information, adorns a wall 
near the door where customers cannot help 
but see it as they leave the office. 

The feed mill and elevator are separate 
buildings at some distance from each other. 
Each has a side-track connection with the 
railroad, and all commercial feeds handled 
are shipped in by rail. In addition to Mr. 
Capron and Mr. Kornmeyer, who are both 
active in the business, nine other employes 
are required. 

The company does both a cash and 
charge business. At first some contract 
business was done but this has been dis- 
continued. There are no hard and fast 
rules about charges but usually none of 
these run for more than a few days. It is 
impossible, says Mr. Kornmeyer, in the 
kind of business they do to hold to a strict 
cash basis. 

“Often when we deliver an order the 
owner is not at home. It would not pay to 
haul the feed back to the mill and then 
make another trip to the farm. I don’t think 
we have more than $400 of doubtful ac- 
counts on our books,” says Mr. Kornmeyer. 
“We now have most of the poor credit 
tisks spotted and we hope to avoid any 
further losses. Our total charge accounts 
tun from $4000 to $8000. With an average 
business each day of $1600 and only $400 
in doubt you can see that most accounts 
are kept on a current basis. We have 
found that, as a rule, farmers in feeder ter- 
ritories are more industrious, can see far- 
ther ahead, and are more prompt in meet- 
ing their obligations than those in grain 
growing or general farming sections.” 

Mr. Kornmeyer. has grown up in the 
feed business and previous to buying the 
Cramer plant, he was manager of a farm- 
er’s elevator at Brimfield, Ill. Mr. Capron 
was a dairy farmer and operated a milk 
route near Brimfield. He also assisted Mr. 
Kornmeyer in the feed business there. At 
the time they took over the Cramer mill 
and elevator, Capron & Kornmeyer also 


purchased two elevators at Farmington, a 


short distance from Cramer, and later leas- 
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ed a third one at Rapatee, a few miles 
further out. The figures given in this article 


’ include only those of the Cramer plant. 


“The main factors in our business pro- 
gram,” says Mr. Kornmeyer, “are to handle 
only high quality feeds and supplies; to 
give customers a complete and prompt 
delivery and pick-up service; to pay the 
highest prices possible for the grains pur- 
chased from them; and to figure correct 
weights both in buying and selling — in 
other words to treat our customers the 
same as we would like to be treated if 
the situation were reversed. By following 
out these principles we have increased our 
total business by about 70 per cent and 
our commercial feed business by more 
than 100 per cent during the past year.” 


@ WILLIAM L. FINSON, Monticello, Ill., 
prominent grain and coal dealer, died at 
Kirby Memorial hospital, March 4. 


@ ADAMS COUNTY FARM BUREAU, Wil- 

liams, Ind., has purchased a new sheller 

and elevator leg and a gasoline power 

unit for its elevator. 

@ GEO. COUCH & SONS, West Salem, 

Ill., have added a new addition to their 

office adjoining their elevator. 

@ ELMER MARNER, Kalona, Iowa, has 

purchased the interest of G. C. Bender in 

Bender & Marner mill after a business part- 

nership of 17 years. The business will be 

operated as Marner’s Feed mill. 


protein. 


10 EQUAL 2 cows ? 


It takes the cottonseed from THREE bales of 
cotton to supply the Cottonseed Meal needed 
annually by TWO Dairy Cows. 

That's why increased cotton production is 
so important to Dairy Farmers, Beef Cattle 
Raisers—and the entire FEED INDUSTRY. For 
“Food for Victory” America needs more COT- 
TON PRODUCTION, as well as more produc- 
tion of other oilseed sources of concentrated 


LAND CAPABLE OF PRODUCING COTTON 
SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO DO ITS SHARE! 


“ns 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN., Inc. 


714 Praetorian Building 


Dallas, Texas 
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— big variety 


(Continued trom Page Twenty-tive) 


in several weeks ago. It was a Community 
Merchants Essay contest. Mr. Wilson and 
several other Springfield merchants pooled 
a sum of money for prizes and with each 
purchase at their respective stores passed 
out a printed slip. On the back of this slip 
the customer could write, in 50 words or 
less, just why he liked to trade at that 
particular store. Prizes were various 
amounts of defense stamps. 

“It helped trade,”” Mr. Pollock says, “and 
it also helped us. What customers said 
about us made us mighty proud.” 

And the Wilson Feed store had reason 
to be proud. On the backs of those con- 
test slips were such words of appreciation 
as every feed dealer yearns to hear, “cour- 


tesy,” “interest in customers,” “depend- 
able service,” “consistently reliable pro- 
ducts,” “down to earth prices,” these were 
some of the compliments customers paid 
them, that made Wilson's glad. 

“They had to be satisfied to write those 
things,” Mr. Pollock argues, “so it comes 
back to how you treat them, after all.” 

Credit? Yes, the Wilson Feed store gives 
some credit, but only for two weeks and 
only to customers they know to be good. 
Otherwise, Mr. Pollock thinks it doesn’t 
pay. 

“Give good service, treat customers 
right, and above all else carry what they 
want. That,” Mr. Pollock observes, “is all 
any feed store needs to do to get trade.” 


@ WERT WARREN, Redkey, Ind., has tak- 
en possession of the McVey coal and feed 
store. 


Men nervously check their watches. In 60 breathless seconds the attack 
begins. These men know the dangers involved. They have volunteered 
for a task beyond their regular line of duty. 


Why? Is it because of the $50 a month they get? 


Certainly not. The Spirit of Service drives 
men to sacrifice their lives, if necessary, 
that the greatest good may come to the 
greatest number. 

The same Principle of Service which 
prompts men to unselfish deeds on battle 
fields is to be found also among those along 
the Food Production Front who help keep 
our fighters going. 

Consider the Purina dealer. His interest 
and effort do not stop with the sale of Purina 
Chows and Sanitation Products; which ex- 
plains why so much of his time is spent in 


the feedlots of his customers . . . helping 
them get greater production from livestock 
and poultry through better use ot the prod- 
ucts they buy from him. 

It is this spirit behind the Store with the 
Checkerboard Sign that has made it service 
headquarters for the Community. 


PURINA MILLS ¢ St. Louis, Missouri 


- 
the 
FOR POULTRY 
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Pasture Fed Cows 
Need Added Rations 


Although luscious, green grass is one of 
the best dairy feeds, milk production may 
drop when cows are first turned out to 
pasture unless special care is taken to 
prevent it, says W. B. Nevens, professor of 
dairy cattle feeding, University of Illinois 
college of agriculture. 

It is best not to turn cows to pasture for 
the first day until after they have been 
well fed in the barn, and then to limit the 
number of hours at pasture for the first two 
or three days. A sudden change from the 
feeding of hay, silage and grain mixture 
to pasture feeding only may cause a sud- 
den drop in milk flow and digestive dis- 
turbances. Fresh, green grass is so palat- 
able in early spring that cows will fill up 
on it if given the opportunity, but, because 
of the high water content of the grass, they 
fail to receive enough nutrients from grass 
alone to maintain high milk production. 

A grain mixture should be fed to higher- 
producing cows throughout the pasture 
season, Nevens points out. Holsteins, Swiss 
and Ayrshires need about one pound of 
grain mixture for each three pounds of milk 
produced over and above 30 pounds daily, 
while Jerseys and Guernseys need about 
one pound of grain mixture for each 2.5 
pounds of milk a day over and above 20 
pounds daily. 

If cows do not care for grain mixture 
when pastures are luxuriant, it may prove 
advantageous to take them from pasture 
one or two hours before feeding time so 
that they will consume the mixture more 
readily. The use of 1/2 to 2 per cent of salt 
in the grain mixture is also helpful. As 
soon as pasture grasses begin to ripen or 
become scanty in amount, the rate of feed- 
ing may need to be increased. 

@ FRED REISER, New Berlin, Ill., has pur- 
chased the Wenneborg Coal yard, at which 
location he is now operating a feed and 
coal store and cream station. 

@ SUPERIOR MILL, Lowell, Mich., ware- 
house and elevator of the King Milling Co., 
was destroyed by fire of unreported origin 


March 7. 
——— 


@ R. TAZEWELL CREEDMORE, former 
grain and feed merchant, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been promoted to first lieutenant in 
the army air corps. He is stationed at Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 
——— & 
@ L. W. KARR, Princeton, Ill., has been 
transferred to Des Moines, Iowa, where he 
has been named sectional sales manager 
of the feed division for Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. 
- -— 
WINS ANOTHER AWARD 

Blatchford’s Chips, well edited house 
organ of the Blatchford Calf Meal Co., 
Waukegan, Ill., has again made a name 
for itself by winning an award in the con- 
test recently sponsored by the Industrial 
Editor’s association of Chicago. Blatchford’s 
Chips received third place in the internal 
special process class and was the only 
mimeographed house publication to win a 
prize. Miss Mae Haupt is editor. 
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J N answer to many inquiries the depart- 
ment of agriculture has outlined the 
preparations a city or village family should 
make in starting a small backyard poultry 
flock for emergency food production. Prep- 
arations for a shipment of baby chicks— 
all necessary before the chicks arrive— 
run something like this, according to H. L. 
Shrader, extension poultry husbandman: 

Provide some sort of a home for your 
chicks. It may be one corner of the garage 
or any other out-building, a lean-to-shelter, 
or even a good sized packing box. It must 
have a watertight roof, substantial sides 
and a ratproof floor. 

Sweep the new home and scrub it with 
hot lye water (half a can of lye in a three- 
gallon pail of hot water). This is doubly 
necessary if the building has ever housed 
poultry. Day-old chicks from a nearby, re- 
liable hatchery come free from lice and 
mites, and it is well worthwhile to protect 
them with clean quarters. It is worthwhile 
to order pullorum tested chicks—and pay 
the difference. 

Inside this home there must be a heated 
brooder — a low cover which takes the 
place of the mother hen. Although brooders 
may be purchased—in this emergency and 
for a small number of chicks—they may be 
improvised from home materials, such as 
an old tub, or pasteboard or wooden box, 
turned upside down, and raised two or 
three inches off the floor. Heat may be 
supplied by an electric light bulb suspend- 
ed inside the brooder. Get the brooder into 
the chicken house.and start it at least a 
day before the chicks are expected. This 
gives opportunity to adjust heat in the 
brooder and to make sure that it can be 
kept steady at about 90-95 degrees F. Sup- 
ply fresh dry litter in the brooder. A good 
litter is an inch of coarse, dry sand covered 
with chopped straw, shavings, or similar 
absorbent material. This may be changed 
frequently. 

Fifty baby chicks will need feed hoppers 
with two feet of eating space, and several 
safe drinking fountains. Both food and 
water containers usually are placed out- 
side and a foot or two away from the 
brooder. After the first four weeks the hop- 
per space should be doubled to allow for 
the increasing size of the chickens. The 
drinking fountains should be of the non- 
spill type so that the floor and litter will 
not be dampened. Baby chicks are likely 
to drown in open pans, or get wet, with 
resulting danger of colds. 

The young chicks will need a good com- 
mercial chick-starting mash or a similar 
mash mixed at home according to a good 
formula. In buying a mash the poultry 
grower is buying nourishment, and as a 
tule, the cost of the mash is about in pro- 
portion to its food value. 

Baby chicks will need much attention for 
the first few days. They need to be taught 
where the heat is located—where they can 
find comfort. They should be kept from 
straying into cold corners. A good way to 
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Chichs 


for the beginning 
poultry raiser 


keep them near the heat is to place a low 
“fence” of cardboard around the brooder 
—just far enough away to include the feed 
hopper and drinking fountains. 

For the first few hours they will need 
frequent observations to make sure they 
are comfortable. Let the chicks tell you 


whether to raise or lower the heat—par- 
ticularly at night. If the brooder is cold, 
the chicks will crowd too close and may 
pile up. At just the right heat, they should 
spread out and not be crowding. 

Chicks also will need some education in 
eating and drinking, but they are apt 
pupils and good mimics. They may not be 
hungry for a day or so after arrival but 
soon begin pecking at any bright objects, 
which might as well be feed, so encourage 
them to peck at the mash. Chopped green 
food on top of the mash attracts their 
attention. 

After the first few days, baby chicks re- 
quire less care. A baby chick is a delicate 
creature and children often hurt them by 
rough handling. 


All over the world our allies are striving to build 
up their restricted food supplies. Our enemies 
also are sparing neither their own or conquered 
peoples in their drive for food. In many lands 
people are living on coarser, poorer foods than we 
feed to pigs in the U. S. A. As the great store- 
house for the United Nations we must make the 
most of our soil’s abundance. It is up to us in 
the feed and food processing industry to keep our 
mills and mixers running to full capacity — with 
full efficiency. 
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Tue VOLUNTARY PRO- 
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city markets to help relieve the present 
meat shortage. Then these farmers plan to 
restock with mixed flocks, retain the hens 
for layers, and sell the balance late this 
fall. Selling like this is constructive selling 
for the obvious reason that it helps every 
body all around the cycle. 

Owing to the shortage of labor Mr, 
Pierce now is operating his business alone. 
A mighty big order, you say! Two of his 
former employes have been called into 
service and because of the critical labor 
situation he has found it impossible to 
obtain any other help. Despite this situa- 
tion there is plenty of activity at the Wol- 
cottville Elevator Co. Mr. Pierce is getting 
along the best he can and finds that farm- 
ers are deeply appreciative of the labor 
condition. 

“Three different farmers volunteered their 
services last winter when they had a little 
spare time,” said Mr. Pierce. “Most of my 
customers are good about helping out 
when they bring in grain for processing. 
They jump in and help unload, help load 
up, and in the meantime if there are any 
jobs to be done they are glad to help out. 
I guess that is what comes from trying to 
do a good job of selling, servicing, and 
helping the farmers when past opportuni- 
ties made it possible to do so. In truth, 
there never was a time when co-operation 
meant so much as it does today.” 

Although Mr. Pierce owns the two ele- 
vators in the town of Wolcottville, the one 
on the Wabash line is only used for stor- 
age, having a capacity of 25,000 bushels of 
grain. Mr. Pierce buys and sells grain and 
does a nice volume on grass seeds, red 
clover, alfalfa, timothy, seed corn, and 
other field seeds from the G. R. & I. ele- 
vator where the feed mill is located. 

In conclusion he says the poultry outlook 
in his territory is better than ever before. 
Hatching began early. It will continue 
more or less all year. War needs are spur- 
ting farmers on and dealers are taking ad- 
vantage of the nation-wide publicity on 
food requirements, to promote local feed 
sales. Farmers are getting out of debt, and 
some of the older abandoned farms are 
getting back into production, all of which 
bids fair to meet Uncle Sam's quota for 28 
to 33 1/3 per cent more food in 1943. 

-—— 
@ HOMER CARAWAY and Clifford Kirken- 
doll, Eldorado, IIl., are the new proprietors 
of the Eldorado Feed store, succeeding E. 
B. Goe, who has announced his retirement 
after 20 years in the feed business. 


@ J. C. MAWDSLEY, Irvington, Iowa, was 
re-elected manager of the Farmers Co-op. 
elevator at the company’s annual meeting 
recently. Frank Asa, who was foreman of 
the elevator for several years has resigned. 
@ JAMES H. MURPHY, Murphy Products 
Co., Burlington, Wis., and Mrs. Murphy 
flew to San Antonio, Tex., last month to 
attend the wedding of their daughter Miss 
Helen Murphy and Sgt. Harold Peters. The 
latter is stationed at Fort Sam Houston 
near San Antonio. 
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PY fertilizers will not be 

plentiful this year according to a re- 
port by the bureau of agricultural econ- 
omics. Boats that once brought in supplies 
of nitrate of soda from Chile are now need- 
ed elsewhere. Much inorganic nitrogen that 
once stimulated the growth of cotton, corn, 
tobacco, vegetables, and other crops is 
being made into explosives. 

In past years, farmers did not worry 
much about shortages of fertilizer. In gen- 
eral, they did not make full use of home- 
produced manures, unfed roughages, cover 
crops, and summer legumes. But in 1943 
they must be prepared to counteract losses 
of nitrogenous fertilizers with legumes, 
farm manures, crop rotations, and all of 
the experience and ingenuity of American 
dirt farmers. 

Minimum requirements of nitrogen for 
agriculture in the United States in 1943 are 
estimated at 426,000 tons. This is about 
equivalent to the nitrogen which would be 
furnished by 2.5 million tons of nitrate of 
soda the bureau said. 

Since most of the nitrogenous fertilizer is 
used in sections of the country where live- 
stock are not of great commercial impor- 
tance, farm manures can be used as a re- 
placement to only a limited extent. In the 
principal nitrogen-consuming areas, how- 
ever, summer and winter legumes are not 
only feasible but their acreages are in- 
creasing each year. 

In 1943 legumes will be needed more 
than ever before, although further changes 
to fit them into cropping systems will not 
be easy. Shortages of labor, seeds, and 
land for these soil-building crops will make 
their use difficult, especially now when 
there is a strong incentive to grow cash 
crops. 

In 1941 about three million acres were 
planted to winter legumes. It is likely that 
the 1942 fall planting has been substantial- 
ly larger. Winter legumes ordinarily add to 
the soil about 25 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre, so a two-million acre increase in 
legumes would save the equivalent of the 
nitrogen in 150,000 tons of nitrate of soda. 
Winter legumes also contribute in several 
other ways to soil improvement. They re- 
duce soil erosion, add humus, and con- 
serve plant food by reducing losses 
through leaching. 

Use of summer legumes especially for 
inter-planting with corn, has already be- 
come common as a means of soil building, 
and further increase in such acreage next 
year will make a still greater addition to 
nitrogen supplies for 1944 crops. To grow 
these legumes satisfactorily, three things 
are necessary: applications of phosphates, 
innoculation and early seeding. 

Total production of animal manures in 
1940 was probably about 950 million tons. 
Of this quantity, around 250 million tons— 
or about one-fourth of the production — 
was hauled from barns and feedlots, and 
applied principally to cropland. In 1943, 
total production of manure will exceed the 
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not plentiful for 
fertilizer use 


1940 figure by about 80 million tons. On 
the average, 30 tons of farm manure con- 
tains as much nitrogen as one ton of ni- 
trate of soda. 


This means that in 1943 there will be 
an equivalent of about 34 million tons of 
nitrate of soda in total manures produced, 
exceeding the quantity produced in 1940 
by an equivalent of 2.7 million tons of 
nitrate of soda. Since about a fourth of all 
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Converting farm grains into 
balanced rations for greater 
efficiency and production is 
the foundation of The HUB- 
BARD SUNSHINE Way. 
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meeting the 1943 food goals. 
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manure produced is used on cropland, this 
increase will replace in part the dwindling 
agricultural supplies of nitrate of soda. 

It is known that the fertilizing value of 
manure increases as livestock are fed more 
concentrates. More concentrates than usual 
were fed in the 1942-43 feeding season. The 
combined production in 1942 of vegetable 
protein concentrates, chiefly soybean, cot- 
tonseed, peanut, and linseed meal, will be 
about two million tons above the previous 
high production of 1941. This additional 
two million tons will contain about as 
much nitrogen as 800,000 tons of nitrate of 
soda. 

Under ordinary conditions, more than 
one-half of this nitrogen can be recovered 
from manures after the concentrates have 
been fed to livestock, although losses in 
care and handling of the manure tend to 
lower the actual amount that is recovered. 
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Fish Meal Output 
Drops 15,000 Tons 


The 1942-43 catch of pilchards, which in 
tonnage taken holds first rank among all 
fishes from American waters, was 20 per 
cent lower than in the previous season due 
to wartime conditions, according to Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, deputy coordinator of fish- 
eries. 

A large portion of the pilchard catch is 
set aside for the production of oil and fish 
meal. The oil, in large part, now replaces 
the cod liver oil formerly imported from 
Norway and has many other important 
commercial uses. The meal provides an 
essential protein factor in animal feeds. 
The estimated production of oil from pil- 
chards for the season is 13 million gallons, 
some four million less than last year. Fish 
meal production fell from 90,508 tons to 
75,000 tons, Dr. Gabrielson said. 

Canned pilchards are usually sold as 
California sardines. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, there is no specific fish 
known as a sardine. The term is used for 
small fish packed in the familiar manner 
and may cover pilchards, herring, ancho- 
vies, or other varieties. 

The estimated catch for the pilchard sea- 
son, beginning last August 1 and ending 
February 28, is 1,002,576,000 pounds as 
against 1,242,008,000 landed last year. This 
year’s catch is nearly half a billion pounds 
lower than the record catch of the 1936-37 
season. 

“The pilchard fishery has suffered from 
the fact that a substantial number of its 
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craft have been taken over by the armed 
services and, particularly, because of a 
lack of trained manpower for both fishing 
and cannery work. The situation as re- 
gards vessels may show some improvement 
before the next season opens, but the man- 
power outlook for this segment of the fish- 
ing industry is grave,” Dr. Gabrielson 
declared. j 

“Because of the importance of this high- 
protein-content food during wartime, every- 
thing possible will be done to alleviate 
conditions which have resulted in lower- 
ed production,” he said, “but I feel that we 
will be lucky if we can prevent another 
drop next season.” 

SEED FOR RUSSIA 

Vegetable seed which will produce more 
than 1,000,000 tons of food is being shipped 
to the Soviet Union by Russian War Relief 
to replant the scorched earth of our ally, 
it has been announced by the vegetable 
seed committee of the war relief agency. 
The seed, which will plant approximately 
400,000 acres of Russian soil, weighs more 
than 950,000 ibs. Half of the vegetable 
seed has been contributed by 150 Ameri- 
can firms. The other half has been pur- 
chased from the American seed trade with 
funds raised by Russian War Relief for that 
purpose. The seed committees for Russian 
War Relief are appealing for a greater 
number of contributions. Bags, tags, inside 
labels and full shipping instructions will be 
supplied to contributors. Russian War Re- 
lief, 11 E. 35th St., New York City, will pay 
all transportation expenses and acknowl- 
edge all gifts. 


Merck Plants Get 
Army-Navy Awards 


The army-navy “E” for excellence in the 
production of drugs and chemicals for the 
armed forces of the United Nations was 
last month awarded to the East Falls plant 
of Merck & Co., Inc., at Philadelphia, Pa,, 
with impressive ceremonies. This plant, 
which has supplied drugs and chemicals to 
the army and navy in four wars, now is 
producing sulfa drugs, antimalarials, vita- 
mins, and other essential products in large 
volume. 

The Stonewall plant of Merck & Co., Inc., 
located at Elkton, Va., also received the 
army-navy “E” Award in March. The an- 
nouncement of both awards was made dur- 
ing the presentation of the “E” flag to the 
men and women of the company’s main 
plant at Rahway, N. J., on February 9, by 
Major General James C. Magee, surgeon 
general of the United States army. 

@ FARMERS GRAIN FEED & OIL CO, 
Avoca, Iowa, was recently destroyed by 
fire with an estimated loss of $20,000. 
Harold Doyle is president of the firm. 
@ H. B. STAMPER and R. P. Samples, Jr., 
Corbin, Ky., have purchased the Williams 
Feed Co., and are now operating as 
Stamper’s Feed & Plant Co. 
@ F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, Inc., Mil- 
ford, Conn., have leased the Conant build- 
ing in Clinton, Ill., for the production and 
processing of hybrid sweet corn seed. 
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feeds, it must help the poultry producer to 
obtain adequate proteins of the proper 
quality. Shortages must be anticipated to 
avoid useless waste of our food resources. 
The government can help in the following 
ways: 

1. Encourage increased production of 
soybeans and make them available for 
poultry feeding after proper heating to 
bring out their highest possible biological 
value. 

2. If the supply of soybean meal is in- 
adequate, reserve the best quality of soy- 
bean meal for feeding poultry. Cottonseed 
and other oil meals can be fed to other 
farm animals in place of soybean meal. 
Cottonseed meal should not be fed to lay- 
ing hens, because of its adverse effect on 
egg quality. 

3. Encourage the processing and utiliza- 
tion of hatchery wastes and poultry offal. 

4. Encourage the slaughter houses to 
conserve the blood proteins, some of which 
are of high quality. 

5. Encourage the conservation of the 
rumen contents of the cattle and sheep 
slaughtered. The micro-organisms in the 
gastro-intestinal tract of the ruminant syn- 
thesize high quality proteins as well as 
many important vitamins. 

6. Encourage the greatest possible use 
of our ocean resources, especially the fish- 
ing industry, to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of fish protein. 

7. Allow the import of enough high grade 
meat scrap so that the poultry industry 
will have a minimum amount of high 
quality protein to insure efficient utilization 
of feed expended. 

Although the recovery of food nutrients 
in the egg is remarkably good, the cost in 
energy is high. As our food reserves dwin- 
dle, and they may do so rapidly in case 
of crop failures, we are bound to question 
the wisdom of expending valuable food 
resources to produce eggs. We are led to 
wonder whether there is a point in our 
dwindling food reserves at which it will be 
advisable to eat the chicken's feed our- 
selves rather than to convert it into eggs. 
To properly consider this question the fol- 
lowing must be kept in mind: 

l. The greatest loss of nutrients in the 
conversion of feed to eggs is energy. 

2. Energy foods expended in egg produc- 
tion, such as the cereals, are most easily 
replaced since they can be raised in great- 
est abundance on farm lands. 

3. These energy foods are biologically 
incomplete and therefore will be inefficient- 
ly utilized without adequate intake of pro- 
tective foods. In this case some of the nu- 
trients saved by not feeding chickens 
would be lost through inefficient food util- 
ization by man. 

4. The consumption of energy foods in- 
adequately supplemented with protective 
foods is the road to malnutrition and defi- 
ciency diseases. 

The choice, therefore, between convert- 
ing dwindling food reserves into eggs or 
subsisting on foods of vegetable origin in- 
adequately supplemented with protective 
foods is a difficult one and so complicated 
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as to make impossible an intelligent deci- 
sion on the basis of our present knowledge. 
It is preferable to postpone the necessity 
for such a decision as long as possible, 
and this can be best accomplished by the 
most efficient utilization of our food re- 
sources. Impending shortages of all pro- 
tective foods including milk and its pro- 
ducts, meat, eggs, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are so serious as to cause grave 
concern. It is impossible to increase meat 
and milk production quickly, but with 
proper cooperation the poultry industry 
can and will increase the production of 
eggs quickly. 


@ LEE PEMBERTON, Columbia, Mo., has 
taken the place of Jack Huddleston as 
manager of the Anheuser-Busch office at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Huddleston has 
been inducted into the army. His wife 
Frances is employed in office of the West- 
ern Grain & Feed association. 


FOOD for 


SEEK MARKETING SPECIALISTS 

Agricultural marketing specialists in 
many commodities are sought for civilian 
war service, the Civil Service commission 
has announced. Salaries range as high as 
$6,500 a year, but most of the appoint- 
ments to be made will pay from $2,000 to 
$3,800 a year. Persons are needed to work 
with marketing problems as affected by 
lend-lease, food distribution, and other war 
activities in such fields as: cotton, dairy 
products, fats and oils, feeds, fruits and 
vegetables, grains, livestock, meats, poul- 
try and eggs, tobacco, and wool. In gen- 
eral, applicants must have had three years 
of experience, college training, or a com- 
bination of the two, in marketing agricul- 
tural products. There are no age limits 
and no written examination will be given. 


— 


@ GRANT COUNTY FARM BUREAU, Mar- 
ion, Ind., has purchased the Grant Feed & 
Fuel Co. elevator. 
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Dealers in all parts of the country are 
making a profit selling this well- 
known product to dairy farmers and 
poultry raisers. If you are not familiar 
with HTH-15, it will pay you to 
investigate. 

For Dairymen—In the dairy, HTH-15 
is used to treat utensils and containers 
to keep bacteria counts down and to 
avoid rejects. It is a free-flowing pow- 
der that will not freeze or get lumpy. 


HTH-15 is Widely Advertised in Farm, Dairy and Poultry Papers 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
an. 60 East 42nd Street * New York, N. Y. 


AChlorine Bactericide and Disinfectant 


For Poultrymen—HTH-15 is used as 
a spray or rinse to help disinfect 
equipment and houses. Also dusted 
as a floating powder over birds to 
induce discharge of mucus from up- 
per respiratory tract due to colds. Use 
ordinary dust gun. Hatcheries use 
HTH-15 as cleanup agent. 

In these days of labor shortage use 
HTH-15 for its 
efficiency and 
dependability. 
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followed others to occupy the 10 minutes 
of time allotted on the program. Then the 
Bingstown Buglers repeated the opening 
medley and as they faded the station an- 
nouncer closed with a plug for Hickory 
Grove feeds. 

“Boss, you're great,” 
wringing his hands. 

Lem didn't say a word but his face re- 
vealed that he was mighty proud—and 
getting a kick out of his new radio pro- 
gram. 

If there was any doubt that the program 
was a success, it was dispelled on the 
succeeding days. Farmers dropped postals 
in the mails, asked Lem to read their son's 
letters over the air. They brought letters in 
person when they came to buy feeds. 

“Gosh,” said Lem, on the morning of the 
following week's broadcast. “We're sure 
swamped with letters. Don’t know which 
of them to read first.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” prompted Mickey, 
pulling a letter from the stack of mail he 
brought to Lem’s desk. Here’s one from 
our own Joe in Africa!” 

“Well, I'll be—” exclaimed Lem. “We 
haven't heard from him in months. Folks 
sure miss him around that warehouse, and 
so do I. Bet he’s been promoted to cor- 
poral.” 

And that’s exactly what the home town 
folks heard when Lem opened the broad- 
cast with Joe’s letter that evening. 

know, Mickey,” 


shouted Mickey 


he said, after the - 


broadcast, “with all of the boys in the 
service getting promoted, I think it’s about 
time we boosted you, too. From now on 
you get $2 a week more.” 

“What did I tell you, mom?” Mickey 
reminded his mother that evening. “A $2 a 
week raise. And you know where that's 
goin’, don't you?” 

Mickey's mother didn’t need to guess. 
She could already see that $50 war bond 
that Mickey had strived so hard to obtain, 
signed, sealed and delivered. 


King Midas Awards 
Three Scholarships 


Three Wisconsin 4-H club girls have 
been announced by T. L. Bewick, state club 
leader, as winners of the college scholar- 
ships donated annually by the King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis. The scholarships 
are awarded for excellence in the baking 
and foods and nutrition projects of the 4-H 
club and on the basis of all around ability 
and leadership. 

Isabelle Billings, Route 2, Friendship, 
Wis., was named winner of the $100 King 
Midas scholarship award while Irma Linse, 
Route 2, Alma, and Audrey Kappers of 
Hingham were awarded $75 and $50 schol- 
arships respectively. All three of these girls 
have compiled outstanding records in 4-H 
club work. 

@ LEE B. SPRAGUE, Farmer City, IIl., is 
the new manager of the Scholer & Gring 
elevator at Watkins, succeeding Robert 
Trenkle. 


Adams Knows How 
To Get Things Done 


Virgil Adams, chief of production for 
Consolidated Products Co., Danville, Ill., is 
a man who knows how to get what he 
wants. 

He and a group of production men were 
beavering a new factory recently. Every- 
thing was at hand but some beams and 
uprights. Steel wasn't available, of course, 
but lumber was “on order” and should be 
delivered soon. 

Suddenly, Mr. Adams realized “on order” 
doesn’t mean much. Lumber was simply 
too scarce to fill orders. No lumber—no 
plant. 

So Mr. Adams began to think where 
lumber came from. He looked longingly at 
a nearby tract of oak trees when it came 
to him. That day he bought those trees . 
standing. Somewhere he discovered an 
ancient Ford rigged with a drive-belt at- 
tachment. Somewhere else he unearthed 
a power saw. 

His construction crew turned into lumber- 
jacks for a week. They cut trees — they 
made lumber—and in seven days Mr. 
Adams had his beams and uprights. 

The factory now is in operation. 


@ HOOSIER SOYBEAN MILLS, Marion, 
Ind., suffered several thousand dollars 
damage by fire March 10. 

@ R. A. SCOTT, Cherokee, Iowa, has re- 
placed Floyd Graham: as manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Co., Marcus. 
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Available as ever at potency levels in accord- 
ance with revised Government Regulations L-40 


Vitand is prepared in Potencies from 800D and 
4000A to 85D and 200A—thus suiting your 
individual requirements. 


The preparation is biologically controlled . 

the raw materials are carefully selected under 
detailed laboratory testing . . . the finished 
product is a dependable "Old Faithful" for your 
Feeding Requirements. 


VITANDRY 


VitanDry in powder form is available 
in Potencies of 2000D and 400D. 


E.F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


OIL and FAT PROCESSORS + + + EDIBLE and INDUSTRIAL 
BOONTON. N.J. NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


IT PAYS IN RESULTS! 


Pure Reef Oyster Shell, clean and odorless, SHELLBUILDER 
increases egg production by supplying the calcium vital to 
laying hens! 


IT PAYS IN PROFITS! 


A top quality, nationally advertised product, SHELLBUILDER 
sells faster . . . also comes in high profit 50 and 25 pound 
bound bags! 


IT PAYS IN VICTORY! 


Eggs are an important part of the “FOOD” that “WILL WIN 
« « « The more eggs your customers’ hens lay, the 
sooner Victory will come. 


THE WAR” 


Pp 4 It also pays to place your 
® orders now for spring Shell- 
builder requirements. 


Shellbuilder Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Suggestion Box 


A mid-west feed dealer was greatly interested in the various 
suggestions he heard some of his customers making for increas- 
ing food production, reducing mortality losses, eliminating waste, 
etc. Consequently he set up a suggestion box in his store, had 
some entry blanks printed and announced he would give war 
stamp prizes for the best farming and feeding tips submitted by 
his customers each week. The names of the winners and their 
suggestions were posted on his bulletin board which soon be- 
came the most popular spot in the feed store. He was greatly 
surprised at the number of worthwhile ideas received and he is 
now planning to publish them in booklet form at the conclusion 
of the contest. 


Church “Salute” 


Something different in window displays was arranged by an 
Iowa dealer when he decided to offer a “salute” to each of the 
various churches in his community. Each week a different church 
was featured. A committee of women from each church was 
appointed to arrange the exhibits which consisted of photos of 
the church, church officers, parsonage, pastor, pastor’s family, 
choir, former pastors, and prominent members of the congrega- 
tion. Cardboard signs in the background contained a condensed 
history and other information about each church and various 
souvenirs and old relics were also on display. Most farmers are 
deeply religious and the show windows attracted a great deal 
of attention and favorable comment. 


Pet Show 


A Pennsylvania feed dealer received a lot of favorable pub- 
licity by sponsoring a pet show for boys and girls in his com- 
munity. The show was held at the fairgrounds and was preceded 
by a parade through the main street of all the entries, lead by 
the high school band. The dealer’s manufacturer cooperated by 
arranging a number of exhibits showing the proper type of feed 
for the various pets on display and each participant received a 
sample package of feed. The entries included cats, dogs, calves, 
horses, canaries, pigeons, goldfish and even a frog. A $25 war 
bond and a number of lesser awards in war stamps were given 
as prizes. A small admission charge was made with all proceeds 
being turned over to the Red Cross. 


Garm Clinic 


An interesting promotion which is expected to have far reach- 
ing results was recently reported by a feed and implement 
dealer in one of the larger eastern cities. Because of the current 
farm labor shortage this dealer arranged with local high school 
officials to sign up a number of city boys to help out on neigh- 
boring farms during the summer months. Realizing that most of 
them knew little about farm life, he is now holding a farm clinic 
at his feed store each Saturday morning. Short talks are given 
on feeding and care of livestock and the boys are taught how 
to milk cows, operate farm machinery, and perform other chores. 
The boys get a big kick out of learning how to drive a tractor 
and farmers are loudly praising the project. No doubt the dealer 
will gain many friends and customers as a result of his effort in 
addition to the valuable contribution he is making to the war 
effort. 
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Depend Upon WERTHAN 
for Emergency SERVICE 


MANUFACTURERS, faced 
with the problem of constantly shift- 
ing formulas and consequently 
changed guarantees as to ingredients 


and analysis, will find . . . 


Werthan's sudden emergency serv- 
ice is made to order to help them 
meet their packaging requirements 
without delaying the flow of feed 
for food to the farms and feeding 
lots. 


Ask Werthan specialists for sugges- 
tions as to redesigning your bags 
for "duration labelling." 


Depend upon Werthan for sudden 
shipments of bags, with or without 
changes in design, whenever you are 


faced with any packaging emer- 
gency. 


Werthan pledges the full coopera- 
tion of its entire organization to help 
the feed industry meet its wartime 
obligations. 


WERTHAN BAG CORP. 


8th Ave. and Howard St. 
NASHVILLE e TENN. 
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(Continued from Page Twenty) 


an opportunity he would talk to customers 
who visited his store about the value of 
various scientifically prepared and balanc- 
ed rations. Such a product as hog sup- 
plement was just a fool idea to many of 
the farmers who came into the Slidell Seed 
& Feed store but Mr. Cassagne knew how 
to overcome this predjudice. 


He bought some young hogs and built a 
pen for them beside his feed store. To one 
group he gave the customary feed used by 
farmers in the Slidell section. The others 
received a commercial balanced ration. 
After a few weeks, it didn’t take much 
talking to convince most of the farmers 
that it paid to use a hog supplement. True, 
there were a few who felt some sort of a 
trick had been pulled on the hogs that 
didn’t show up well, but when some of the 
farmers in the trade area began to buy the 
supplement and feed it to their own hogs 
with the same satisfying results as Mr. 
Cassagne had obtained — well even the 
most skeptical were convinced. 

What was done with hogs was repeated 
with chickens and turkeys, proving in no 
uncertain way just how valuable scientific 
prepared feeds really can be from a pro- 
duction viewpoint. Just how this campaign 
has reacted in sales can be judged by the 
fact that Mr. Cassagne has a standing 
order for 1100 chickens a week. However 
he is finding it impossible to get his full 
order with the result that he is now turning 


away business—so well has his campaign 
born fruit. 

One feature of the program that Mr. Cas- 
sagne is putting over is to stress the value 
of vaccination and proper care of all chick- 
ens and livestock. He has pens of chickens 
and turkeys that have been vaccinated 
and properly cared for so that customers, 
none too familiar with this treatment, can 
see for themselves just what it will do. 

All in all Mr. Cassagne’s campaign is 
having excellent results from all angles. By 
encouraging increased production of poul- 
try and livestock he is contributing to the 
war effort; by advocating the use of better 
feeds and feeding methods he is helping 
local farmers step up production and in- 
crease their income; his poultry health 
campaign is also reacting favorably for 
the nation as well as the producers; and 
of course in the final analysis, the sum 
total adds up to greatly increased sales of 
feeds, poultry remedies and other sup- 
plies for the Slidell Seed & Feed store 
which means greater profits for the owner. 


@ JESSE STUBBLEFIELD, Funks Grove, III., 
is new manager of the Funks Grove Grain 
Co. elevator. 


@ FRED H. KAUP, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
purchased the Spies Mill & Milling Co., 
Preston, subject to approval of the probate 
court. The mill will be operated by Wil- 
liam Chandler of Winona, former salesman 
for the Conkey Feed Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who has traveled this territory for several 
years. 


Nicotized Worming 
Mash Wins Approval 


An indication of the attention which js 
being given the question of worming mash 
for poultry is shown by recent experiments 
conducted under the direction of Dr. Reed 
Q. Christenson at Alabama Experiment 
station, Auburn, Alabama. Dr. Christenson, 
who has been studying the use of nicotine 
for the purpose of expelling the large 
roundworm, (Ascaridia galli) has just re- 
leased the statement that Mash-Nic fed 
at the rate of one per cent of the ration 
for 10 days gives adequate control of this 
pest. 

This announcement is of importance to 
the poultryman and feed manufacturer be- 
cause it reduces by about one half the 
number of days previously supposed to 
be necessary for such treatment in order 
to control roundworm. Up to this time it 
was believed that a treatment of 21 days 
was necessary for effective roundworm 
removal, 


The manufacturers of Mash-Nic, a nico- 
tized powder for use in flock feeds, claim 
that a special process keeps the nicotine 
in the product inert until acted upon by 
juices of the intestine thus preventing 
harmful effect to the fowl. Feed dealers 
may obtain detailed information by writing 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., 
Louisville, Ky. 


@ WARREN CARPENTER, Brooklyn, Iowa, 
has opened a down-town feed store. 


now 
Read Guarantee 
MANY Bitton LEGUME 


cow 


IN THIS FIELD! 


SELL NITRAGIN FOR ALL LEGUMES 


One farmer spent 75c to inoculate one-half of 30 acres of clover 
with NITRAGIN, and harvested extra seed worth $390. If you sell 
seed you can build a profitable volume of extra sales with 
NITRAGIN. Sell it for soybeans, alfalfa, clovers and other 
legumes. It boosts yields, makes richer hay and pasture and helps 
build soil fertility. NITRAGIN is the oldest, most widely used inocu- 
lant. Cash in on NITRAGIN’s sales leadership, if you are not 
already a NITRAGIN dealer, write — 


THE NITRAGIN CO., INC., 3856 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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If You’re Not Getting All 
You Want--Neither Are We 


If we could produce all the Buffalo and Dia- 
mond we'd like to produce, your full require- 
ments would be met, we wouldn't have to allot 
our production and the situation would be 
more pleasant all around. As it is, our 3 big 
plants are working 24 hours daily, producing 
to the limit of capacity, but are unable to keep 
up with the tremendous demand. 


Meanwhile we suggest the advantage of fol- 
lowing the Protein Conservation Plan as 
devised recently by the Feed Industry Council 
in cooperation with the Department of Agri-— 
culture. 


Corn Products Sales Co. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 
Distributors of 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


AND 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 
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Seed for Northern Growing || J-4, shootin’ fis J 


Your customers will harvest extra 
crops and you, as a progressive feed Ww a MOAN barrel / 
dealer, will harvest greater profits if 

you feature OLDS’ Seeds, dependable 
for 55 years. They’re laboratory 
tested — 


Book your future needs of brewers 
yeast right now and you'll be mighty 
pleased later on in the year when 
products of this kind will be strictly 


OL D S’ rationed. 


OLD GOLD “Bis G” 


SEEDS BREWER YEAST 


We urge all consumers of brewers 
yeast to check immediately as to their 


Write us today for information and prices. needs for this summer and fall and 
We shall be pleased to put you on our book accordingly. 
mailing list for current market prices. 
. Made in Milwaukee - must be good 
L. L. OLDS Seed Co. | | LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. 
Dept. 7 Madison, Wis. AT MILWAUKEE 


Central Dealers — Welcome ! 


Every facility of the Hotel Schroeder will be at your 


command when you come back to Milwaukee for the 


Central Retail Feed Association 
Annual Convention, June 7 & 8 


For the twelfth consecutive year your organization has 
selected the Schroeder for its headquarters. We are proud 
of this fact and assure you that we will do our utmost to 
please you in every way. 


* We Will Appreciate Receiving Your Room Reservations Early 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin Walter Schroeder, President 
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“At Your Service 
Since 1896" 
Field, Vegetable 

and 


Flower (Seeds at Wholesale 


Full line of selected and 
tested varieties— 
STANDARD QUALITY. 
Also Onion Sets, Millet, 
PA-SE-CO Brand Seed 
Corn, and Lawn Grass 
Mixtures. 


SEED PACKETS avail- 
able on our SALE and 
RETURN CONTRACT 
for 1943. 
Write for Wholesale 
Price List 
The Page Seed Company 


P. O. Box B-6 
GREENE, N. Y. 


onkeys Y-O0 


‘are Famous for 
Raising Chicks 
Successfully! 


Poultry Raisers know 
it, too—that's why you 
will find it so EASY and 
PROFITABLE to sell — 


(onkeys 
Y-O FEEDS 


Write for 
Dealer Proposition 


6761 Broadway, 
Cleveland, O 


RICH IN VITAMINS 
& 


Save money and extend your 
production with dependably 
uniform Florida High-Protein 
Cane Molasses which offers you 
these four big advantages: 


Exceptionally high in amides 

@ and amino acids and with 

three times as much crude protein 
as average cane molasses. 


Rich and well-balanced con- 

@ tent of Vitamins B,, Bz and Bs. 

as well as Vitamins C, E (fertility 

factor), H (Biotin), P-P (Niacin), 
and Pantothenic Acid. 


SUPPLY AVAILABLE for shipment in accordance with W. P. B. regulations 


3 High content of digestible 
®@ carbohydrates in the form of 
various sugars and polysaccharides, 
including the very nutritious pec- 
tin and soluble gums. 


Many minerals and elements 

®@ essential to animal health in- 

cluding iron, calcium, phosphorus, 

magnesium potassium, sodium, 

chlorine, sulphur, manganese and 
copper. 


Inquiries \\N\TED STATES SUGAR CORPORATION 


Solicited CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 


Action Urges Boost 


The G. E. Conkey Co. 


In Cotton Acreage 


Immediate steps to declare cotton gq 
war crop and ask farmers to plant all of 
the cotton acreage they can in 1943 were 
urged upon the secretary of agriculture in 
a resolution adopted by the annual meet- 
ing of the Texas & Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers association, March 17. 

Greatly concerned over the critical scar- 
city of protein concentrates now and pros- 
pects for a “protein famine” in the fall 
and winter of 1943, members of the asso- 
ciation, one of the nation’s leading live- 
stock groups, pointed out that cotton is the 
Southwest's most dependable, widely- 
adapted source of protein concentrates. 

“Concentrated protein is essential to 
supplement range grass and carbohydrate 
feeds, such as corn, grain sorghums and 
other Texas and Southwestern feedstuffs, 
for the maximum volume and efficiency of 
cattle production,” the resolution said. “The 
beef cattle industry of the Southwest needs 
a much larger supply of protein concen- 
trates than is now available, and experi- 
ment station records and practical experi- 
ence in Texas have proved that cotton is 
our most dependable source of protein con- 
centrates and other needed war materials. 
Only immediate action to permit farmers 
to plant all the cotton they can at this late 
date will prevent a more critical shortage 
of protein concentrates next fall and 
winter.” 

Oil mills have produced more cottonseed 
cake and meal this season than last sea- 
son, sold more than they produced, and 
are crushing a large volume of soybeans 
from the Corn Belt to relieve the present 
crisis, A. L. Ward, educational director, 
National Cottonseed Products association, 
told the meeting. Only increased cotton 
production in the Southwest, however, can 
provide a dependable supply of protein 
concentrates at the minimum freight cost 
to meet the needs of cattlemen and other 
livestock raisers producing “Food for 
Victory.” 


Only 57,573 Trucks 
Remain In Reserve 


The low stage of the nation’s reserve 
pool of new commercial motor vehicles is 
reflected by the figures announced today 
by R. L. Vaniman, director of WPB’s auto- 
motive division. 

“Today, one year after establishment of 
the pool,” said Mr. Vaniman, “we have 
exactly 57,573 commercial vehicles left in 
our reserve. The figure includes light, medi- 
um and heavy trucks, trailers and third 
axle attachments. To appreciate the de- 
pleted state of the reserve, the figure may 
be compared with production in a pre-war 
year (1939) of 710,496 trucks. 

“This critical situation should bring 
forcefully to us the necessity of conserving 
our reserve pool and drawing upon it only 
in cases of the most pressing need. For 
this reason the vehicles now remaining in 
the pool are being held for rationing for 
indirect military demands and only the 
most essential civilian requirements,” Mr. 
Vaniman said. 
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HIGH PROTEIN 
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— gremlins 
(Continued from Page Nineteen) 


is ground they'll slip into the sack with a 
horseshoe nail, safety pin or other sharp- 
pointed object. And, while the farmer 
mourns the loss of a hog or cow that dies 
from swallowing the metal, the mechanical 
Gremlins hold a celebration by inhaling 
explosive dust that gathers in unswept 
corners. Their weird performance would 
make an Indian war dance seem like a 
Sunday school picnic. 

There is also another group of gremlins 
which proudly calls itself the “Accident 
Brigade.’ They grovel in ecstacy whenever 
one of their so-called “playful pranks” re- 
sults in lost man power due to injury. 
Their ideal setting is a moving belt or un- 
protected pulley or gear and an employe 
with a loose fitting glove or jacket. When- 
ever one of these victims comes within 
touching distance of such moving parts, 
20 or more Gremlins will suddenly let out 
a huff and a puff. Up flaps the loose fit- 
ting garment and into the moving pulley 
or gear it drops. The Gremlins then scatter 
and duck for cover as the man flails about 
or suffers a badly lacerated hand or 
finger. For each successful injury of this 
type accomplished the Gremlins of the 


“Accident Brigade” receive a_ special 
medal. Some of them are _ profusely 
decorated. 


Loose boards, carelessly deposited grain 
shovels and other incidental equipment are 
“duck-soup” ammunition for the “Accident 
Brigade.” Let a man walk near these ob- 
jects and they will suddenly twist and turn 
at an angle that will most conveniently 
trip the unsuspecting individual. An excit- 
ed huddle after each resulting fall is held 
by the Gremlins. They want to know how 
many points they can add to their record. 
A sprained ankle counts 10; a broken arm 
or leg, 25; while a bruise garners a mere 


3. The Gremlins are continually trying to 
outdo each other on points. 


Ah, yes! And how Gremlins love a good 
fire! It is said by those in good authority 
that members of this “Arson Detachment” 
wear asbestos suits and emit sparks when- 
ever they grit their teeth. They are con- 
tinually experimenting by mixing various 
types of dust which are allowed to collect 
in untidy feed stores or grain elevators. 
Their fanaticism is greater than that of a 
Jap, intent on going rising-sun bent to the 
futile kingdoms of his ancestors. Given 
the necessary particles of dust (and the 
more dust there is in a feed store or ele- 
vator, the greater are the odds) the Grem- 
lins suddenly succeed in creating a blind- 
ing flash which soon has the entire build- 
ing enveloped in flames. Those who die in 
this hari-kari fashion are hailed as heroes 
by survivors of the “Arson Brigade.” Some- 
times these fire-fanatics will amuse them- 
selves with such blaze-producing play- 
things as defective wiring, uninsulated 
stove or exhaust pipes, carelessly tossed 
matches and open cans of gasoline or oil. 
With the aid of these, they often succeed 
in starting a healthy fire. 


Gremlins are trained early. When they 
are scarcely more than one day old they 
are assigned to such tasks as pushing in 
the plugs on an alarm clock so it will not 
awaken the owner on a busy day, getting 
workers befuddled by reminding them of 
the night before, injecting the spring-fever 
bug into otherwise hard-working bosses 
and employees, and tampering with tele- 
phone lines when orders are being taken. 

So you still don’t believe Gremlins 
exist? Well, watch for them tomorrow and 
see how many times you can detect the 
results of their work. Yes, do this, providing 
some little Gremlin hasn't been responsible 
for keeping you down in bed by blowing 
on your neck the day before to give you 
a bad cold. 


POTASSIUM 
POTASSIUM 
POTASSIUM 


IODIDE 
IODIDE MIX 
IODIDE 


@ An intimately blended and milled combination of 
90% Potassium Iodide U.S. P. with Calcium Car- 
bonate and Calcium Oxide. Protected by U.S. Patent. 


A stable, very finely divided Powder, bulky and free 
running, thus assuring uniform distribution and a 
uniform ration of Iodine in your feeds. 


Write for Sample and Circular 


PFIZER) 


MIX 


MIX 


\ 


QUALITY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOW YOU MUST 
Post Feed Prices 2 


CEILING FEED PR PRICES 


EGG PRODUCER 
CHICK STARTER 


SCRATCH 

BEATSALL 3 

CALF MEAL 25 LBS. 


PIGE HOG FEED 
BRAN, 2.20 | 
OATS 
CALCITE CR 
CRACKED CORN 
SOYBEAN OIL ME 


FLOUR 24LBS 
OUR OWN 
TANKAGE 


DEAT LITTER 


Do It With This Modern, 
Accepted, Interchangeable 


PRICING FRAME 


52” WOOD BACK 


SIZE 18” x36” OVERALL 
WITH 21 SLOTTED OPENINGS 
1,000 GLUED LETTERS 
175 GLUED NUMERALS 
250 SNAP-IN PRICE CARDS 
30—1'/2”x 18” BLANK SLIDE PANELS 


MAKE YOUR OWN LISTINGS 
Just Paste the Glued Letters on 
Slide Panels—As You Want Them 


PRICES EASILY CHANGED 
By Snapping Numbers In and Out 


WHITE LETTERING ON BLACK 
Readable Easily at 50 Feet. 
Will Last a Lifetime... . 


“TESTED AND APPROVED" 
PRICING FRAME Complete 


¢ g 2 Frames $14.50 ea. 
15 5 3 Frames 13.50 ea. 
Ea. 4 Frames 12.50 ea. 


TERMS: CHECK WITH ORDER 
TRANSPORTATION PAID 


FRUCHEY SERVICE CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 
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GROWING MASH 3.00 
FLUSHING MASH 4.50 3 
DS 2.20 
2.35 
EXTRA SLIDE PANELS................Each .02¢ 
EXTRA GLUED LETTERS............Per 100 .20¢ 
| 


HERE’S 
WHERE YOU 


GET 
VOLUME 
The chick starter 
with the PLUS 


sales features! 


SARGENT 


SWEETENED 
STARTER 


It’s SWEET to make chicks eat. 
When they eat more they gen- 
erally gain faster. Sargent’s is 
sweetened with dried, processed 
molasses for appetite appeal. 
Also, it’s... 


Fortified with Vitamins 
AND 


Enriched with Minerals 


Three extra sales features, to 
build bigger starter volume — 
and profits—for you. 


Write today for our dealer prop- 
osition, or ask your Sargent 
representative. 


SARGENT & CO. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Algona, Iowa — Monmouth, IIl. 
Superior, Nebr. 


— higher 
(Continued from Page Forty) 


has two rules to offer as follows: 

For two-cycle diesels extract the square 
root of the horse power of the engine and 
divide the result by two. The diameter of 
the exhaust pipe should be no smaller 
than the answer obtained—in inches. 

Thus for example if it is a 100 h.p. two- 
cycle diesel, the square root of 100 is 10. 
Dividing 10 by two we get five inches as 
the minimum pipe diameter for the exhaust. 
Likewise, going up into the higher sizes, 
if it is a 3600 h.p. two-cycle diesel the 
minimum exhaust pipe diameter is 30 
inches. 

For four-cycle diesels extract the square 
root of the horse power of the engine and 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 
BONE MEAL 


Now More Than 
Ever Quality 


[WILSON & 
inc. 


Kansas City Chicago 
Omaha 


Oklahoma City 
Albert Lea Cedar Rapids 


BRIGHT, CLEAN OATS 


ATLANTIC 1277 


GET OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BUY! 


DRY, SWEET FEED BARLEY 
CLEAN, DRY FEED RYE 
FRESH SHELLED YELLOW CORN 


KELLOGG COMMISSION CoO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


multiply by 0.37. Thus for example if it js 
a 100 h.p. four-cycle diesel the minimum 
pipe diameter for the exhaust is 3.7 inch. 
es. Or, if it is a 3600 h.p. four-cycle diese] 
this rule tells us that the exhaust pipe 
diameter must be at least 22.2 inches. 

In addition it is important to do every- 
thing possible toward reducing exhaust 
gas friction by using the least number of 
pipe bends, by avoiding a long pipe, and 
if you use a muffler see to it that it is of 
ample size because a poorly designed 
muffler can easily be a hindrance to good 
fuel economy. 

@ CHARLES MOFFITT, 58, operator of 
grain elevators at East Liberty and Ray- 
mond, Ohio, died at University Hospital, 
Columbus, on March 6. 
RECORD TURKEY CROP 

Early spring reports indicate that a 
record turkey crop will be produced in the 
nation this year. If present intentions of 
growers materialize the total production 
will be nearly 37,100,000 birds or 12 per 
cent above 1942, according to the crop 
reporting service of the department of agri- 
culture. However, if present intentions are 
carried out it will mean that growers will 
have to greatly increase the number of 
poults hatched on their farms and buy 
more late-hatched poults than last year, 
the department added. Hatcheries in the 
nation have contracted their entire capa- 
city for the season and hatching eggs are 
in strong demand at prices higher than 
usual. 


FREDMAN BAG CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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»,' CN'T buy more seed than you need to 
piant and don’t plant more seed than 
you need to get a stand, is the advice of 
the office of war information in summar- 
izing suggestions on seeds and other types 
of garden supplies which Americans will 
need ‘o achieve the national goal of 18 
million home gardens in 1943. 

Of seeds, fertilizer, implements, and in- 
secticides, OWI said in quoting from a 
department of agriculture statement, there 
will be sufficient supplies to meet the war- 
expanded gardening program, but there 
will be none to waste. As badly as the 
country needs gardens to supplement its 
food stocks and to provide a good share 
of the energy, vitamins, and minerals with 
which fresh vegetables are abundant, it 
cannot encourage waste. 

Nearly all gardeners waste seed by sow- 
ing it too thickly, the statement went on. 
This not only wastes seed but labor, as the 
seedlings must later be thinned out by 
hand to a spacing that will allow healthy 
development. Seed is also wasted by care- 
less scattering, un-planned garden care, 
and planting in poor soil. 

OWI quoted the department of agricul- 
ture to the effect that the production of 
garden seeds in 1942 was at record levels, 
so gardeners need not worry on this score. 
However, the department pointed out, gar- 
deners should learn that each of the 10- 
cent packages of tomatoes, peppers, pars- 
ley, as well as some other vegetables, con- 
tains enough seed to supply four or five 
average-sized gardens. Gardeners should 
therefore arrange to share seeds, just as 
they exchange some of the now other- 
wise unobtainable heavier garden tools. 

Manufacturers of garden tools, OWI said, 
are doing their share of other war work, 
hence there will be fewer tools, fewer 
styles of tools, and fewer gadgety “frills” 
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Garden Seeds 


FOOD for VICTORY! 


Converting farm grains into 
balanced rations for greater 
efficiency and production is 
the foundation of The HUB- 
BARD SUNSHINE Way. 
It's our contribution toward 
meeting the 1943 food goals. 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
Eastern Branch: AMBRIDGE, PENNA. 


and needs adequate 
but none to waste 


than garden fans have been used to, but 
a hoe, a rake, and a spade are the only 
implements that are actually essential. 
OWI urged gardeners, again, to borrow 
where it is possible, to “double-up” with 
neighbors on tools, and to keep tools clean 
and well-oiled for long life. 

Supplies of insecticides and fungicides 
(sprays) may be limited in some sections 
but there will be enough, in the opinion of 
the department of agriculture, to protect 
Victory gardens adequately against in- 
sects, fungus growths, and mildew. Many 
standard sprays used in controlling plant 
disease contain copper compounds. Cop- 
per is needed for munitions, but sulphur is 
in ample supply and for most uses is just 
as efficient. 

A special Victory garden fertilizer will be 
available this year through arrangements 
made jointly by the department of agri- 
culture and the war production board. It 
will be available in 5-, 10-, 25-, 50- and 
100-pound packages, and the office of 
price administration has established a 
ceiling price on it consistent with its value. 

In the light of heavy demands on the 
total seed supply, OWI said, gardeners 
should be prepared to accept alternative 
varieties of vegetable seeds if first choices 
are not available. State extension services 
can give information on varieties and sub- 
stitutes best suited to all types of Victory 
gardens, big or little, or wherever located. 

Peas, beans and lentils, incidentally, 
when bought exclusively for use as seed 
have been exempted for the processed 
foods rationing program and do not re- 
quire surrender of either point stamps or 
ration certificates. 


MISS LIBERTY 


must feed the 
world 


Every day sees Amer- 
ica’s obligation to care 
for the world, becoming 
more and more appar- 
ent. Doughboy Mills is 
proud of its assign- 
ments in this great hu- 
manitarian effort ... its 
products are circling 
the world. 


Write us for 
quotations in 
these oat products 


GROUND OATS 
STEEL CUT OATS 
GROUND OAT MEAL 
FEEDING ROLLED OATS 
WHOLE OAT GROATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 
GROUND BARLEY 


DOUGHBOY 
MILLS, Ine. 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 


Ma 
\\ 
cr 
4 
~ | 
| 4 
3 
i 
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Chester Davis New 


BARLEY FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS | Food Administrator 


Chester C. Davis, St. Louis, Mo., gover- 
Any quality from heavy, two-row barley to light weight nor of the Federal Reserve bank and for- 


head of the AAA has b 
barley screenings or barley chaff. Also all other grains. ee ee a 


war food administrator by President Roose- 
Practically all our shipments are loaded at our own Mil- velt and will assume much of the au- 


waukee elevator, assuring prompt service and satisfac- thority formerly exercised by Secretary of 

tory quality. Your inquiries will receive our immediate 

attention. that Mr. Davis will direct the production 

and distribution of food and the recruiting 

P E K AMM CO of farm labor, but it is expected that his 

powers will be broadened to include con- 

GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

It is rumored in some quarters that Sec- 

retary Wickard, who has been accused of 


bungling agricultural and food problems, 
will resign. 


Ty Our Specialized Service MurphyCo. Launches 
for Feed Manufacturers Unusual Promotion 


In an attempt to help lick the wartime 
As millers of grain specialities for feed manu- yes feed shortage, Murphy Products Co., Bur- 
ee aes lington, Wis., has launched a rather un- 

facturers we offer you individual, personal- usual feed promotional campaign. 
ized service which guarantees satisfaction. TAR One of the features of the promotion is 
: : a contest among the firm’s salesmen oper- 
Next time you are in the market for any of table Rolled Oats ating in 12 states. The winners will be 
the products listed here let us furnish your Feeding Rolled Oats judged, not on sales, but on their efforts 


; ; ‘ Steel Cut Oat Groats to step up food production and stretch the 
requirements. Our fast service and quality Feeding Oat Meal | available feed supplies in their territories 

verized an e 
products make it worth your while to buy Oats he of 


food with less feed, Murphy salesmen will 
from us. a hold Food Production clinics. No attempt 
e Ground Oat Groats will be made to sell feed at these clinics 
Oat Mill Feed but two special films have been developed 
FAST SERVICE Oat Mill Feed with to help emphasize how farmers can boost 
Molasses production. 


FRUEN MILLING co. ee et Bolted Salesmen are also requested to make at 


Steam Crimped Oats least 15 farm service calls per week on 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Steam Rolled Barley both customers and non-customers, and a 
helpful portfolio of mailing material and 
posters has been compiled for use by 
dealers. This material as well as all com- 
pany advertising is being slanted at stretch- 


we ae ing out feed supplies rather than selling 
Priorities are in such a state of uncer- . more feed. 

STEEL g ‘tainty that no one may predict whether A series of educational meetings was 

fabricators will be supplied with the yo sh held throughout the midwest last month 

proper grade and quantity of steel. We have a -”  Y to explain details of the campaign to 

stock NOW. but... Ja P Murphy dealers and salesmen. Officials 

“4 D participating in these meetings were: 


is the time to order that spouting “4 James H. Murphy, president; L. E. Murphy, 
ia 0 and other equipment which we man- i -= general sales manager; L. J. Warren, assist- 

Ger. ic ant sales manager; R. J. Giltname, regional 
sales director and C. M. Post, advertising 
manager. 


@ MRS. ROY LOCHHEAD, Phoenix, Ariz., 
met death March 27 as the result of an 
The Gerber automobile accident. She was the widow 
No.2 Distributor of Roy Lochhead who formerly headed the 
pent Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill Co. 
© 
ar ACQUIRED BY MORTON SALT CO. 
\ Announcement has been made of the 
\ free catalog sale of the Worcester Salt Co., New York 
\ H 1.- 1941 City to the Morton Salt Co. of Chicago. 
i The purchase price was reported as $2,- 
400,000. The Worcester company has been 
iJ. J. GERBER SHEET METAL WORKS 2s. in continuous operation for over 50 years 
Manufacturers of GRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES }} and its refinery at Silver Springs, N. Y., is 
eee =———i} one of the largest in the East. 
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Westberg To Make 
7 Talks in April 


April will be a busy month for John K. 
Westberg, OPA price executive, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with at least seven speaking 
engagements scheduled in the West and 
South West. 

Mr. Westberg, who is making his first 
trip to the Pacific Coast since he was ap- 
pointed to the OPA staff, will make his 
first talk at the New Washington Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash., April 12, under the au- 
spices of the Pacific Northwest Feed asso- 
ciation. A similar meeting is also planned 
at Portland, Ore., on April 14. 

His next stop will be at Fresno, Calif., 
on April 16, where he will address the 
annual convention of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers association. He will 
speak at Los Angeles, Calif., April 19. 

On his return trip Mr. Westberg will talk 
to Texas feed millers April 23 either at Fort 
Worth or Dallas, and on April 26 he will 
meet with Oklahoma millers at Okiahoma 
City. The last announced speaking date is 
April 28 when he will address a meeting 
of the feed trade at Kansas City, Mo. 

Arrangements for the Kansas City meet- 
ing are being planned by Oscar M. 
Straube, Nutrena Mills, Inc.; Lewis Selders, 
Spear Mills, Inc.; and Frank A. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 

Other speakers who will appear on the 
program include Ralph M. Field, Chicago, 
president of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association and David K. Steenbergh, 
Milwaukee, publisher of The Feed Bag. 


CORN - OATS - 
Poultry and Milling Wheat 


ANY GRADE... ANY QUANTITY... ANY TIME... 
Write or Wire for Quotations 


e BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


WITH NELLIS FEED CO. 

Robert Doyle, formerly with the Glidden 
Co., Chicago and more recently with the 
Hendy Feed Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is now as- 
sociated with the Nellis Feed Co., Chicago, 
as assistant to J. G. Nellis. Mr. Nellis is 
expected to resume his duties shortly after 
an extended absence from his office due to 
illness. About April 12 the firm will move 
into new and larger quarters in the Board 
of Trade building. 


@ JOHN WESTFALL, Francesville, Ind., has 
replaced Edwin Gras at the Crabbs Rey- 
nolds Taylor Co. elevator, and Ernest V. 
Losh has succeeded Mr. Westfall as fore- 
man. 


@ C. R. WATTS, Brooklyn, Mich., has pur- 
chased M. G. Every’s interest in the Watts 
& Every grain, feed and coal business, 
ending a partnership which lasted for 30 
years. The business will be continued as 
the Watts Elevator. 

@ WOLFF BROS. MILLING CO., Paterson, 
N. J., was destroyed by fire March 13. 
Damage was estimated at $150,000. 


@ ALLISON FEED MILL, Cherokee, Iowa, 
was host to 100 farmers of the Marcus 
vicinity at a dinner in the basement of the 
Holy Name church recently. The program 
included a talk on hog diseases and pro- 
tein feeds, by Dr. Clores, veterinarian of 
Greenwood, Ind., and C. N. Johndreau 
showed a film entitled “More Pork to 
Market.” 


FEED BARLEY 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Stonemo Granite Grit 

Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 
Blatchford's Vitadine 20 

Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 
Leader Peat Litter 

Small's Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 
Waterloo Hog Feeds 
Servall-Stazdry Poultry Litter 
Marblehead "98" Calcium Carbonate 
V-C Phospho-Tobacco Fertilizers 
Royal Oak Charcoal 

Nopco A & D Feeding Oils 


Anderson Chick Boxes and Hatchery 
Supplies 


Inland All-Weather Egg Cases 


Waterloo MillsGompany 


Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


WATERLOO 


IOWA 


Sunset Feed & 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil & 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


FEED JOBBERS 


Distributors of : 
Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corm Gluten Feed 

Kellogg's Hominy Feed 
Chenango Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Grain Co., Inc. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 
(an exclusively milk product) 


High in flavin, milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. 
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CASH IN ON THE 


PHENOTHIAZINE WORMERS 
BOLUS-POWDERS-DRENCH 


Phenothiazine is recommended 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the treatment of 
hogs and sheep against worms. 
It provides safe, effective, rapid 
treatment in any of its three 
forms. With heavy war-time in- 
creases in hog and sheep popu- 
lations, Phenothiazine is a prod- 
uct that will sell fast and make 
money for you. You can tie into 
national advertising campaign 
to consumers. Write for com- 
plete information and attractive 
dealer offer today. 


VAL-A COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 


3922 S. Wabash Ave. 


AGAINST WORMS 


— reading room 
(Continued from Page Nine) 


which are turkeys and chicken pens and 
plenty of storage space. A 500 bushel 
corn bin is also located here. On the first 
floor is the front office, salesroom and 
reading room, while at the rear is storage 
space for the stock of feeds. A comodious 
candling room for eggs is located at one 
side of this and off the front office is a 
convenient cream testing room. 

Grinding is done on a John Deering 10- 
inch mill driven by a Ford V-8 motor. This 
runs almost constantly for the farmers are 
asking for their own mixtures and bring in 
a great deal of grain for grinding! A Dodge 
truck is used for deliveries provided a 
purchase is large enough to warrant such 
a trip. 

Established by her husband in 1932, 


the business has been operated by Mrs. 
Crum since his death in January, 1942. 
Previous to his death he advised his 
wife to dispose of the business as he fear- 
ed that farmers would not have confidence 
in trading with a woman feed dealer and 
he thought male employes would not like 
to be “bossed’” by a member of the oppo- 
site sex. His will stated that the business 
should be sold. Mrs. Crum, however, be- 
lieved that she could make a success of 
the feed business and when it was put up 
for sale she bid it in herself. 

That her conclusions were correct is 
amply evidenced by the steady growth of 
the business, both in volume and profits, 
and the ever mounting number of farmers 
and feeders who are happy to number 
Mrs. Crum among their friends. 


@ G. E. WARNER, has opened a feed store 
at Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Order a Mixed Car of 


Golden Loaf Flour 


(The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in) 


Bran ana Middlings 


2 TENNANT & HOYT Co. 


(Higher in Protein) 
e 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


DRIED MILK PRODUCTS 
LACTO-VEE 


LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


FEEDING A & D OILS 
FOR-CLO 
Dayton, Ohio 


STATE BANK BLDG. 
75 STATE STREET 


MERCHANTS FEED CORP. 


Representing Reputable Sellers to Responsible Buyers 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


OF QUALITY U.M.C. CALCIUM CARBONATE @ MILL FEEDS 
PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS @ OIL MEALS 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


205 W. WACKER DR. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screénings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


Livestock Increases 
Peril Feed Reserves 


With greater increases in livestock than 
in corn acreages for 1943, farmers have 
never faced a more important need for 
careful planning to prevent a shortage of 
feed and foodstuffs which would result if 
this should be an unfavorable crop year, 

In Illinois even a normal corn crop aver- 
aging 45 bushels an acre instead of the 
high average of more than 50 bushels pro- 
duced for the past three years, would 
threaten to wipe out all carryover of sup- 
plies to meet both 1943 livestock needs and 
the normal market demand, says H. C. M. 
Case, head of the department of agricul- 
tural economics, University of Illinois col- 
lege of agriculture. What is true of this 
state is, in the main, true of the entire 
country according to Case. 

A good policy for the farmer is to gauge 
production in such a way that he can ad- 
just livestock needs to less than an aver- 
age corn yield, Case says. Although live- 
stock are high in relation to the price of 
feed crops, if feed actually became short 
it would be necessary to sell unfinished 
livestock at a disadvantage. 

Many people are rushing into hog pro- 
duction because of the present favorable 
difference between corn and hog prices, 
Case continued. They will use an obnor- 
mally large proportion of corn in the area 
where it is grown, while areas far from the 
corn belt and dependent on it for part of 
their feed supplies may be faced with diffi- 
culties in getting them. In so far as wheat 
is made available for feed purposes, it 
will help the situation. 

“We have become so used to a surplus 
of feed crops on hand in the past that we 
may be too optimistic about our ability to 
increase production,” Case says. “We need 
to develop a consciousness of a possible 
feed. shortage and the problems it would 
raise in connection with our food produc- 
tion goals.” 

@ LEONARD LARSON, Barrett, Minn., has 
succeeded Joe Pederson as manager of the 
Osborne-McMillan elevator at Annandale. 

@ R. J. RAMSON & CO., Watts Flats, N. Y., 
plant was totally destroyed by fire on 
March 4. 


The Bucket 
That's Absolutely 
Guaranteed to 
Increase 
Capacities from 
10 to 100% 


WANT PROOF? We 
will gladly make a 
capacity analysis of your 


Pp 
Can. Pat. No. No. 7 
407,149 


U. S. Pat. No. 
2,301,728 


0. 76... . This places 
you under no obligation. 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


HAMMOND 
0 


719 Hoffman St. | \ Hammond, Ind. 
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GRAIN BUCKET 
: TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. a 
¥ bucket elevator legs to 
show just what 
“‘Nu-Hy’s’’ will accom- 
. Write for Form 


British Isles Get 


Super Fertilizers 


In order to effect the maximum economy 
of ocean shipping in the distribution of the 
United Nations’ food supply, the major part 
of the North American production of con- 
centraied phosphate fertilizers has been 
allocated to the United Kingdom on the 
recommendation of the combined food 
board, the department of agriculture has 
announced. This action will not affect the 
supply of super-phosphates available to 
farmers in the United States since this 
country produces an export surplus of 
phosphates. The allocation applies only to 
concentrated superphosphates. 

One of the major food problems of the 
war has been that of supplying Britain 
which is normally dependent on overseas 
imports for about two-thirds of its total 
consumption. Establishment of an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force in the British Isles 
has intensified the problem. The British 
government has sought to make the do- 
mestic food position secure by a rigid ra- 
tioning of consumption on the one hand 
and on the other by vigorous promoting 
the production of food crops at home. Pro- 
duction of food has been increased both 
by expanding the area of plowed land by 
nearly 50 per cent and by building up 
yields through larger applications of fertil- 
izers. This program has made it possible 
to release cargo space, amounting to mil- 
lions of tons a year, to the shipping pool of 
the United Nations for more direct war use 
by the United States, Britain, and their 
allies. At the same time, the strain on 
American food supplies has been relieved. 

British soils, many acres of which have 
been cropped for hundreds of years, are 
particularly in need of phosphatic fertiliz- 
ers. British resources of basic slag and 
organic materials, although increased to 
maximum, supply not more than 25 per 
cent of the need. Britain is thus faced with 
the necessity of importing phosphates in 
large amounts. Triple superphosphate and 
high-grade ammonium phosphate yield the 
greatest amount of phosphatic plant food 
per ton of shipping space employed. 

Concentrated superphosphates are rela- 
tively newcomers to the American fertilizer 
field and are valued chiefly for their lesser 
weight and bulk which reduce transporta- 
tion costs on long hauls. Less than 10 
per cent of the phosphatese used on Amer- 
ican farms are as yet applied in this form, 
the more common practice being to use 
ordinary 18-20 per cent superphosphate. 
@ DANNEN GRAIN & MILLING CO., Shen- 
andoah, Iowa, plans to remodel its office 
and install a 34 ft. deck truck scale, ac- 
cording to manager Walter Harris. 


CORN LOANS 
The United States department of agri- 
culture reports that Commodity Credit 
Corp. through March 20, 1943, had com- 
pleted 45,183 loans on 53,179,102 bushels 
of 1942 corn in the amount of $41,112,314.12. 
The average amount advanced was 77 
cents per bushel. On that same date last 
year 91,779 loans had been completed on 
95,234,237 bushels. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN MINERAL FEEDS WITH 


HERMAN NAGEL’S 


ormula 


FOR POULTRY AND ALL LIVESTOCK 


The 1-1-8 WAY! 


Simply mix 100 lbs. ‘Formula B” 
with 100 lbs. Salt and 800 lbs. 
Calcium Carbonate from your 
own stock to make one-half ton 


complete mineral feed .. . right 
in your own mill, quickly, easily 
and at rock-bottom cost. Saves 
labor — time — storage space. 
Simplifies inventory. Get the 
facts today. 


‘The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 West Jackson Blvd. 


Converting farm grains into 


balanced rations for greater 


efficiency and production is 
the foundation of The HUB- 
BARD SUNSHINE Way. 
It’s our contribution toward 
meeting the 1943 food goals. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
Eastern Branch: AMBRIDGE, PENNA. 


am, FOR FEED MIXING 
TANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS 
QUALITY AND SERVICE UNENCELLED 


FOOD for WICTORY! 

NATIONAL MOLASSES CO. 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA a 
| 


| - | I | D E M Oo N (Continued from Page Seven) 


‘ shortage in northern grown alfalfas, as 
F. AN R. Steamed there were some sizeable increases in pro- 


: Write or Wire for Prices on 


duction in some of the southern producing 

R G ] 7 & d £&} a t Ss states, such as Arizona and Oklahoma. 
603 Metropolitan Life Bidg. i i 
po ie Pulverized Heavy White Oats Indicated production of “country run 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Whole Oat Groats seed during the past two years by the fol- 
Feeding Oatmeal lowing northern and north western states, 


Steel-cut Oats Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
D R I E 1») M I L K Oat Groat Flour Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, and 
Steamed Crimped Oats Idaho, is: 1941, approximately 530,000 bu- 


M I L L F E E r § 5% Reground Oat Feed shels; 1942 production, approximately, 414,- 


. 000 bushels. Th fi h 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


with the 10 year average in the same 


States of approximately 556,490 bushels, 


CEREAL 


Thus the shortage of the most adaptable 
GRADING CO. 


origins for sowing in northern states is 
plain. Add to this the fact that stocks of 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 
BIG CHIEF Meat Scraps 

Brewer's Dried Grains 
Linseed Meal e Malt Sprouts 
Mill Feeds 


7 CORN OIL MEAL 
g. CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
E 
y 


Canadian grown alfalfas brought into the 
United States are very considerably below 
normal amounts or anticipated receipts by 
seedsmen, and we have a none-too-opti- 
mistic picture of this very critical com- 
modity. In view of these facts and figures 
retail dealers must realize that they are 
now carrying the ball. It has been passed 


GOOD to them by their seed suppliers. From now 
CORN GLUTEN FEED & CORN and OATS on the yardage made to the Nazi goal line 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL Ree depends entirely on how well dealers han- 
& dle seed distribution. 
WISCONSIN TRADE 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. Prices Right — Service Prompt @ FRED CRAIK, Hallock, Minn., is the new 


manager of the Hallock Grain & Supply 
741 N. Milwaukee St.. Milwaukee. Wis. Co. elevator, subsidiary of the Kellogg 
Commission Co. He was formerly located 


at Argyle. 


Ouch! 


It hurts to tum down good orders 
from our loyal customers. That's 
why we have to spread our sup- 
plies around pretty thin nowadays. 


LIMITED AMOUNTS linseed meal, 
beet pulp, calf manna, lab-mix, alfalfa 
meal, peat moss, charcoal. 


lodized Calcium Manganesed Calcium 


e 
meal, peat moss, charcoal. Minnesota Girl Flour | -tiectrocatcium petiet Machine calcium 


feed, 16% dairy feed, oyster shells, 


scratch feeds, mill feeds. -AND MILLFEEDS + lodized-Manganesed Calcium 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


FEED SUPPLIES, Inc. 


| CALCIUM CARBONATE COMPANY 
Mills, Inc | 
Milwaukee—3328 W. Cameron Ave. Capital Hour il 3 43 E. Ohio. Box 409 Brandeis Theatre Bidg. 
West Allis—1637 South 83rd St. General Offices @ Minneapolis Chicago, Ill. Carthage, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 


anufacturer’s Representative 
SUPP LY Co., Ine. and The Golden Rule For quality, satisfaction and service 
Tattieton handle these popular feeds. 
. . . has increased our total 
$S$> LINSEED MEAL and business by about 70 per ICLINTON] 
PELLETS cent in a little over a year's 
¢< a 34% and 30% Protein time states Mr. Kornmeyer Corn Gluten Feed...... ey A P. 
Soybean Oil Meal and Pellets in this issue of The Feed Bag Corn Gluten Meal....... .41%, P. 
44%, and 41% Protein printed by Toasted Soybean Meal.. 44°, P. 
FEED INGREDIENTS ’ Corn, Oats, Screenings 
Breadway Press Linseed Meal 
SIOUX CITY... OMAHA 435 N. Second Street Oat Products & By-Products Feeds 
R. C. Jensen * MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN Clotrate Vitamin Oils 
Stanley Eales Jim Suttie : Get our prices when in the market. 
Phone 5-5075 At. 0754 P 
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Spring Planting 
=_—— by Sgt. EMIL J. BLACKY = 


The soil is tilled 

And wearily from dawn to dark 
The farmer plants his seeds, 
Providing nature with the spark 
That soon will flare 

Into a blaze of green 

Giving the earth a lush, new sheen. 


Land and labor, sun and rain— 

These are the powers 

That bear our fruits and foods’ « 

Through patient, tedious hours. 

Without them and the strength they 
give 

No nation can survive, 

No slave or free man live. 


Yes, faithful tillers of the soil 

Most crucial is your task today 

To keep life virile for our freedom’s 
cause 

And stave the despot's conquering 
hand away. 

Till deep, plant more 

And pray the seeds you plant will 
be 

The glorious seeds of Victory! 


@ WHITE CLOUD CO-OP association, 
White Cloud, Mich., has purchased a new 
hammer mill and feed mixer. 
oo 
BEMIS BAG CO. EXPANDS 

To meet the rapidly increasing war 
needs for packaging in the South, the 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., is increasing its pro- 
duction of multiwall bags in that section 
by relocating existing equipment at Mo- 
bile, Ala. Operations will be started within 
a few weeks in a plant adjacent to the 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. paper mill 
and it is expected that the move will result 
in a substantial savings in transportation 
facilities. C. E. Hayward will manage the 
Bemis Mobile plant and Shelby W. Brown 
will be sales manager. 


CARBOLINEUM PAYS 


Just One application a 
year is Guaranteed to 
kill and keep out 
MITES...BLUE BUGS 
... FOWL TICKS... 
provided it's the one 

and only 
Genuine 
AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 


That's something in these days of scarce man 
power and greater demand for poultry. No 


other method can equal 

AVENARIV, it. Nationally adver- 
tised. Free sales helps. 
CARBOLINEUM Write for prices. 


CARBOLINEUM CO.., Dept. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Answer 


to Saving on Costly 
Dried Milk Products 


Continue to fortify your mashes with 
Dried Buttermilk, Whey and Ribo- 
flavin by using RYDE’S 


MELKCENTRATE 


The Dried Milk Alternate 
MELKCENTRATE is complete in 


Amino Acids. Contains specially 
processed BLOOD MEAL and other 
nutritional ingredients. 

Does not change or upset your 
present formula as MELKCENTRATE 
does not contain minerals or cod 
liver oil. 

WILL NOT CAKE OR HARDEN 


Write for details. No obligation. 


Co. 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Ill. 


TON-A-POR promotes 
Appetite @ Assimilation ® Digestion 


You'll like the way TON-A-POR gets re- 
sults for your hog raisers. They'll like 
it, too, and they’ll come back for more 
. . . because TON-A-POR is tailor-made 
for today’s hog raising problems.* It 
peps up sluggish appetites, even for 
“protein short’’ feeds that are less tasty. 
It aids digestion and improves assimila- 
tion. TON-A-POR is made of ingredients 
which are 100% 
medicine. It’s an es- 
tablished tonic, con- 
ditioner and regula- 
tor that WILL MAKE 
MONEY and FRIENDS 
FOR YOU. Write for 
attractive dealer offer. 


VAL-A COMPANY 
3922 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


* Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill @ 4 


TRY OUR 
PECOS SPECIAL 


IT’S BETTER 


Your inquiry would be appreciated 


Pecos Valley 
Alfalfa Mill Co. 


HOME OFFICE 


CHANDLER, ARIZONA 


IS YOUR FEED 


With so much at meee 


WHY TAKE CHANCES s 


Authorities advise that vegetable 
proteins can be substituted for ani- 
mal and fish sources, provided min- 
erals are added. Insure your feeds 
against mineral deficiency with 


SEA BOARD 
MINERALS 


Designed to insure feeders against 
losses due to a deficiency of any 
mineral element, Sea Board Min- 
erals contain: Calcium, Phosphor- 
us, Iron, Copper, Cobalt, Manga- 
nese, Potassium, Sodium, Chlorine, 
Sulphur, lodine and a number of 
other elements in minute but im- 
portant trace qualities. 


SEABOARDSUPPLY CO. 


Meadow & McKean Sts. Phila., Pa. 
Nutritional Assistance and Service 
Work is the Program of Our Field Men 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


| 
PecosValley,: 
womens 
: 


Service department for our readers. 
Low Hates: 35c per line; minimum, 
four lines including heading. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacity~-ftloor level feed has motor 
latest atyle machine used short time, Write 
CD 116, % The Peed Hag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Has 30 HP. motor used only short time. 
Like new. Bargain tor cash, Write MM 116, % 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis 


CORN CRACKER AND GRADER FOR SALE 

Cutter grader polisher aspirator, one ton 

rg! he. Al condition, guarantee, Write CM 116, 
The Feed Hag, Milwaukee, Wis 


PREVENT DON'T CURE! 

A healthy digestive tract in chicks is the best 
protection against coccidiosis, white dianrheda 
and similar diseases. Get chicks off to a good 
start with 

UNIVERSAL YEAST 
and ite enzymes and vitamins 
service 


Free tormula 
Hice Laboratories, Dassel, Minn 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 
Bean elevator with coal and teed business 
Must be in good bean area. Write Box 402, 
The Feed Bag, 741 No Milwaukee Milwau 
kee, Wis 


WANTED 
Assistant Superintendent for Peed Mill, Give 
telerences and experience. Schreiber Mills, 


Joseph, Mo 
FOR SALE 
100 1800 APM; 150 HLP. 1200 RPM; 9x 30 
Double Stand; Master Internal Grip Clutches 


P.O. Box 5624, Kansas City, Mo 


FOR SALE 


Used guaranteed truck scales and warehouse 
scales o ptiotity needed Screens 
and Crushers. Bonded Scale Co., Columbus, 
Ohlo 


@ CO-OP ELEVATOR, New Haven, Mich, 
has installed another Sidney five-ton verti 
cal mixer with fully enclosed motor. A new 
hammer mill with built-in crusher-teeder 
and tramp iron separator has also been 
purchased 
oe 

@ WEILAND, Flora, Ind, has been 
named manager of the local elevator re 
cently purchased by the Steinhart Grain 


Co., Indianapolis 
oe 
@ YELLOW CREEK MILLS teed mill, Ghent, 
Ohio, was destroyed by tire March 8 
oe 
FOOD SHIPMENTS DROP 
The department of agriculture reports 


that 447 million pounds of toodstulfs and 
other agricultural commodities were de 
livered by the food distribution administra 
tion during January tor shipment to the al 
lied nations. This was less than the aver 
age monthly deliveries for shipment in 
1942. The report reflected the first substan 
tial shipments to North Africa, the FDA 
having delivered about 26 million pounds 
for this destination during the month, in 
cluding wheat, sugar, tlour, evaporated 
milk and soap. As in previous months, the 
commodities shipped in largest volume in 
January were pork and pork products, 
dairy products, eggs, and fats and oils 
Larger deliveries also were made of seeds, 
soya products, granulated sugar and corn 
starch. 


February Trading 
Volume Drops Off 


The volume of trading and open con- 
tracts in all grains except corn showed 
relatively little change during February, 
although trading activity within the month 
ranged widely under the influence of rising 
price trends and government control mea 
sures, according to the monthly summary 
of trading issued by the department of 
agriculture 

Trading in corn futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade virtually ceased during the 
latter part of February as prices reached 
ceiling levels, so that the volume for the 
month dropped to 26,514,000 bushels com 
pared with 93,227,000 in January 

Trading in wheat and rye increased 
sharply during the last days of the month, 
following trade interpretations of legisla 
tive action relating to the computation of 
parity prices. On February 26, Chicago 
wheat futures advanced the permissible 
limit for one day's trading, the May future 
reaching 148% cents per bushel, the high 
est since 1929. However, the volume of 
trading in wheat futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade for the month of February 
as a whole, aggregating 119,005,000 bu 
shels, was somewhat lower than in January. 

Rye was the only grain registering an 
increase, with February trading amounting 
to 117,172,000 bushels compared with 108, 
614,000 bushels in January. Futures prices 
of rye and oats reached new levels during 
the month. 

oe 
@ BERNARD JANSEN, for six years head 
of the office sales force at the Golden Sun 
Milling Co., Estherville, lowa, has pur 
chased the Fellows Produce Co. at Millord. 


FEEDSTUFFS| 


Both Cash and Futures 


DREYER COMMISSION Co, 


(At it since '92) 
Merchants nee St. Louls, Mo, 
Hoard of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


E — 
Ay TRON. 
MOT 


Wor better Hog and Poultry Feeds add 


PURITY YEAST 


High in Lactle Acid, Nieotinic Acid, 
Pantothente Acid, 
Vitamin Ribofinvin, Vitamin G 


Write for Delivered Prices. 


PURITY YEAST E*thervitie, 


PURE OLD PROCESS 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


A Suggestion—Write us if interested. 
Kither Prompt or Deferred Linseed Meal. 
Save Money. “Stand by Stan.” 


A. L. STANCHFIELD & CO 
Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


ARMOUR’S MEAT SCRAPS 
NOPCO COD LIVER OILS 
MANAMAR—OMALASS 
SMALL'S DEHYD. ALFALFA MEALS 
Maney Brothers Mill & Elevator Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feeding Oat Meal 
Meat Scraps — Produlac 
Colloidal Phosphate 
Silmo — Cod Liver Olls 

North East Feed Mill Com 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


«FOR FEED CALL « 


Stormy” 


IOWA FEED COMPANY 
Phone 45177 Desa Moines, 


Now! - Buy SUPERIOR’S -Pure 


Digester Tankage 
Bone Meal—Blood Meal 
Superior Packing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Midland Hay & Feed Co. 
Beet Pulp and Millfeed 


220-222 Corn Bxchange Building 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SELL GLID 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS AND 


1160 W. 18th STREET 


A GLIDDEN FRANCHISE MEANS GOOD FEEDING RESULTS 


GLIDDEN FEED MILLS 


Division of THE GLIDDEN CO. 


DEN FEEDS 


PROFITS FOR YOU .. . WRITE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


FISH OILS 
for Feed 


MARDEN-WILD CORP. 


501 COLUMBIA STREET-SOMERVILLE, MASS 
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duertisens 


that spend money to build good will 


Bi ikely to do anything that might nullify 
the « («ct of their advertising than firms mak- 
ing 1 such investment. It will pay readers 
to tr e with The Feed Bag advertisers. 
Allied Is 24 
Ambu Corp . 23 
Ameri Dry Milk Institute 66 
Arcady }orms Milling Company 6 
Atkins Durbrow 14 
w.M Co 66 
Blatchico:d Calf Meal Co 2 
The Borden Co 10 
Broadw: / Press 82 
Bunge | \evator Co 19 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 82 
Capita! Mills 82 
Carbolinium Co. 83 
Cargill, Ine 67 
Cereal (srading Co. 82 
Chase Hug Co 38 
G. E. Conkey Co 74 
Consoliduted Products Co. 46 
Corn Belt Supply Co 82 
Corn Products Sales Co. 72 
Denver Alfalfa Milling Co. 85 
Des Moines Oat Products Co 82 
Deutsch 4 Sic kert Co. B82 
Doughboy Mills | 
F. Drew Co 70 
Dreyer Commission Co. 84 
Duplex Mill & Co 85 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Co ee 
Farallone Packing Corp. ‘ 
Feed Supplies, Inc. 56-82 
France Stone Co. 
Franke Grain Co. Pre 
Fredman Bag Co. 
Fruen Milling Co 
Fruchey Service Co 
J. J. Gerber Co, 
Glidden Co. 84 
Golden Eagle Milling Co 28 
Hiawatha Grain Co, . 
§, Howes Co 
Hubbard Milling Co. 67-69-77-81 
T. E. Ibberson Co. 
lodine Educational Bureau 
lowa Feed Co. Ra 
Jacobson Machine Co. 61 
C, Kamm Co..... 
Max Katz Bag Co. 5 
Kellogg Commission Co..... 
King Midas Flour Mills . 88 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co. pene 73 
Lacto-Vee Products Co, 
Lapp Laboratories, Inc... 
Limestone Products Corp. 47 
MeMillen Feed Mills 
Maney Bros, Mill & Elev. 
Marden Wild Corp. 84 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Merchants Creamery Co. 
Midland Hay & Feed Co eater 
Morton Salt Co, 86 
Murphy Products Co. 
The Herman Nagel Co. sgincuigiatuaxieetel 81 
National Cottonseed Products Co... 63 
National Distillers Products Co..........000.000.6. 48 
New England By-Products Co... 54 


Northrup King Co. 
Northern Milling Co. 
L. L. Olds Seed Co.... 
Paetow Co......... 
Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill Co 
Chas. Plizer Co. 

Prater Pulverizer Co. 
Purina Mills 
Purity Yeast Co......... 
Quaker Oats Co.. 

F. M. Rosekrans, 


Russell Miller Milling Co... 
Ryde & Co........ 


Dr. Salsbur 
Sargent & Co. 
Saunders Mills 
Hotel Schroeder ..... 
Self-Locking Gorton Co. 
Shellbuilder Co... 
Sidney Grain Cc 
Silmo Sales Corp. 

Squibb & Sons 
A. L. Stanchtield Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. . 
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E. K. Steul Co. 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 
Superior Packing Co...... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co.. ciisesnscamponvestedel 80 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, 
Union Special Machine Co...................... 
United Feed Products Co.................... 
United States Sugar Corp..... 


Van Camp Laboratories.......... 
Val-A Co. = 
Waterloo Mills 
Werthan Bag Co....... 
White Laboratories, Inc. 
Wilson 6 Co.......... 


@ W. A. DARLING & SONS, Perry, Mich., 
have purchased the Perry Elevator Co. 
from Mrs. Ethel Cobb. 

@ D. W. McMILLEN, SR., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
recently underwent an operation at the 
Mayo hospital, Rochester, Minn. He is 
reported to be making a_ satisfactory 
recovery. 

oe 
@ J. W. SIMMONS, Sidney, Ohio, well 
known grain and feed dealer died March 
28. The Simmons Feed Mill on East Popular 
street will continue to be operated by his 
daughter and son-in-law Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Russell Milem. 

HEADS VETERAN’S GROUP 
Clifford C. Dubois, who represents the 

Calcium Carbonate Co., producers and re- 
finers of calcium carbonate products, in 
Iowa, Minnesota, the Dakotas and western 
Wisconsin, was recently elected president 
of the Iowa Rainbow division veterans of 
World War 1, at the 25th anniversary meet- 
ing of the group held at Des Moines, Iowa. 


‘The WAY OUT’ 


TO CONSERVE: 
1. MAN POWER 
2. MACHINERY 
3. EQUIPMENT 
4. TIME AND 
5. MONEY — 


INSTALL SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
And you will have the answer to all 
your elevator problems — you will 
get more capacity with less energy 


and effort and you will save time 
and money. 


SUPERIOR ALL PURPOSES 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


Various sizes in types “DP,” “OK,” 
“V" and THE NEW HIGH-SPEED 
“CC” ELEVATOR CUPS. 


WRITE TO: 


K. |. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20. 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


HAMMERMILL 
CORN CUTTER 
AND GRADER 


“VERTICAL FEED 
MIXER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


@ Kelly Duplex, with more than 
60 years experience, is well equip- 
ped to help you plan and to build 
the mill machinery you need. They 
will be glad to help you with your 
problems. Whether you are pur- 
chasing only one machine or 
equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and esti- 
mates from Kelly 


The Duplex Mill and} Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, 


82 
KELLy.00 
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L 
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62 
84 
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65 
84 
52 
21 
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about tht 


UNION SPECIAL 
Suspended Head 


BAG CLOSER 


“Makes it possible for one man to do work 


of five or six sewing by hand.” 

“Saves time and labor — improves appear- 

ance. Wouldn't be without it. . 
“We are greatly pleased with our saat 
Special equipment; same 's giving splend! 
satisfaction.” 

“Neater package — quicker. ; 
“Less labor, time saving, neater package. ; 
“It saves time and aids appearance of bogs.” 
“Saves time, twine; better looking packages. 
“Saves labor and bags do not come open. 
“With a little practice, any of your help can 
operate it satisfactorily.” 


ities to save 

’T PASS UP the opportunities 
and money afforded 
Ss ecial Suspended Head Bag 
saan and types of bags. Write for details sel 
UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMP : 


448 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinots. 


FILLED BAG CLOSERS 


MORTON’S SALT 


All Grades 
For Every Purpose 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE e WISCONSIN 


EED MIXERS 


Here is a really complete line 
of mixers, built to mix feed 
faster and to take a minimum 
of floor space. Quiet and de- 
pendable in operation. More 
economical because Sidney 
Mixers take less time and 
power to do the work. They 
are equipped with silent 
gears that run in oil with the 
gear box oil-tight. Models to 
fit your needs in either motor 
driven, flat or V-belt types. 


Manutacturers of: 


Corn Crackers and Graders 
Grain and Seed Cleaners 
Electric Truck Hoists 

Ear Corn Crushers 

Corn Shellers 

Feed Mixers. 

Elevators, etc. 


> Write today for catalog! 


THE Sidney GRAIN MACHINERY CO 


“Manutacturers for over 75 years” @ SIDNEY, OHIO 
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What Can Done 
About Feed Shortages 


YOU, AS A FEED DEALER, can do a great deal about Feed Shortage. There 
are several ways to do this and at the same time take a lot of pressure off your 
shoulders caused by the present feed scarcity. In order to demonstrate these 
methods to feed dealers, the Murphy Products Company, makers of MURPHY’S 
CUT-COST CONCENTRATE for livestock, and MURPHY’S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE 
for poultry, has launched a gigantic program for all feed dealers. It is called: 


MURPHY’S 


Program 


This remarkable program gives you a real oppor- 
tunity to play a big part in war-time food produc- 
tion if you put it into operation now. Here is 
what you can do to co-operate to be most help- 
ful to your customers and to take unfair pressure 
off your shoulders: 


1. Make Your Store a Feed Information Cen- 
ter where farmers and feeders can come for 
the advice and helpful feeding information 
you are able to give them. 


Improve Your Store Service. Use the tele- 
phone to check up on feeding problems and 
troubles; to schedule your grinding, save farm- 
ers’ time and to line up feed orders and truck 
deliveries. Show yourcustomers howto stretch 
their home-grown feeds by mixing them with 
concentrates or such other supplements as 
you may have on hand. 


3. Dress Up... Paint Up...Modernize...A 
little paint, a little work PLUS the attractive 
Murphy store signs, can work wonders. Im- 
prove your lighting. Provide ample parking 
space. This invites new customers and builds 
new business for the future. 


4. Use All The Tools, materials and _ infor- 
mation Murphy’s are furnishing to help your 
customers stretch-the-feed. The Murphy 
Products Company supplies these tools, ma- 
terials and information for you at no extra cost. 


Here's what the entire Murphy Products Company 
is throwing into this plan: 


A new educational film to be shown by 


Murphy experts at meetings of groups of your 
customers. 


Several unusual new mailing pieces for you. 


A new bulletin on how to stretch feed supplies 
is avilable. 


New Ads that tell the feed shortage story to 
your customers. 


If you are a Murphy Dealer, this material has 
probably reached you already. If you are NOT a 
Murphy Dealer, we will gladly furnish you with 
materials and information to carry the “Stretch- 
the-Feed” program all the way. Write for it! 


. There is nothing better to help stretch farm feeds than 
. $0 supplement them with good concentrates such as 
cur- cost CONCENTRATE for and VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE for 


poultry. These high-potency concentrates supply the proteins, minerals and vitamins that livestock 
and poultry need for vigorous health, fast, cheap gains and profitable production. Recommend 
Murphy’s if you have them on hand. If not, any supplement is better than nothing. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS co, Comcentrate Feeds 
Burlington, Wisconsin 
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YOUR 


a KING MIDAS N 


YOU BUILD REPEAT SALES WITH EVERY 


“WORTH ALL IT COSTS" 4 


DAIRY 


HOG MASHES 


KING MIDAS PRODUCT YOU SELL! 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILL 


Through our Mixed Car 
Service, you can enjoy 
the advantages of car- 
rying complete stocks 
of King Midas products 
—__and still hold your 
inventory to a mini- 
mum! You'll find it's 
better economy and ef- 
ficiency to have a 
complete line of prod- 
ucts on hand. Write or 
phone us for FULL de- 
tails of our profit- 
building Mixed Car 
Service. 


It's no accident King Midas products bring your customers 
back asking for MORE! We build the qualities that bring 
repeat sales into every King Midas product. You can recom- 
mend enriched King Midas flour to your customers knowing 
it to be the very finest flour that can be milled. To produce 
King Midas flour, we buy the best wheat — and we pay 
more to get the best! We test King Midas at every stage 
of milling and stand behind the finished product with a 
money-back guarantee. 


The same care and skill used in milling enriched King Midas” 


flour goes into King Midas feeds. Only the very finest ingre- 
dients are used all down the line. Feeders appreciate the 


faster gains and increased production they get with King 
Midas feeds. 


Put the wide acceptance for King Midas products to work 


for you — building new sales — repeat sales — and more 
profits in 1943! 


Minneapolis 
Minnesota 
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